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MISSES’ AND WOMEN’S 
KNITWEAR—THIRD FLOOR 


ritted Redingote model, one Three piece knitted boucle featuring Three piece knitted boucle, 
piece dress and beret . - $59. new shoulder cape. With beret, $59. sleeveless jacket and beret, $09. 












KNITTED SUITS 


: y ‘ / f ’ y ‘ 
for Spring Are Quite Stunning 


Sizes 1# to 20 : ; 
So cleverly designed are they that a mere 


change of accessories makes them as good for 


town wear as they are out in the country. 





When writing to B. Altman & Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


SONG FOR PARENTS 


YesTerDay, they were smiling babies. Today, 
they are exuberant beings tensely eager to 
experiment with the complex opportunities 
that are their heritage. Airplanes, fast motor- 
cars, new theories of human relationships . . . 
all these are as natural to their changing world 
as swimming-holes and horses were to the 
vanished world of their fathers and mothers. 

And these parents of modern children . . . 
their lot is not easy. How often they meet, 
from wide eyes that still are dewy and bright 
with babyhood, a gaze that seems to brand them 
as beings in an unknowing and antique world. 

But there still remain some unchanging, 
fundamental things that serve to connect all 
generations, all men. . . . Of these is art. In its 
highest form, art clears like a heady and magic 
breeze through time, fashions, customs and all 
the barriers and borders of the world. The mel- 
ody that swirls gaily up from some village in 
the Caucasus loses little of its ecstasy in far- 
away Virginia. The father who has in common 
with his son one great melody . . . one sweet, 
surpassing song, has not been left entirely behind. 

For generations such art . . . music that pro- 
vides a colorful interest within which parents 
and children develop a sustained relationship 

. has been provided by the Steinway. Instru- 
ment of genius favored by virtually every great 
musician from Liszt to Hofmann . . . beautiful 
object of art in polished woods and ivory... 
the Steinway is the incomparable source of music 
in the cultured home of Europe and America. 


A new Steinway Upright piano can $ 
be bought for a total as low as 87/ 5 


A new Steinway $ 
Baby Grand at 1 375 


As the Steinway is made in New York City, this price, naturally, 
must be “plus transportation’ beyond New York and its suburbs 


balance in 

0 d 

1 O% Own three years 

Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If there is no Steinway 


dealer near you, write for information to Steinway & Sons, 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Screet, New York 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF jue IMMORTALS 





When writing to Steinway & Sons, please mention the Woman’s Journal 











Keystone 


THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


Despite the formidable array of letters after her name, Professor Winifred Cullis, 
C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., who as president of the International Federation of University 
Women is here for the Federation Council, is a delightful, humorous person as devoted 
to the advancement of her fellow teachers as to her scientific research. She is one of 
England’s foremost scientists, head of the Department of Physiology at the London 
School of Medicine for Women and a professor of the University of London. But 
her interests vary much more widely. Professor Cullis received her honor of “Com- 
mander of the British Empire’ both for her eminent record and for special work in 
1919 when she investigated the health of seamen at ports, for the Colonial Office. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 





D‘* STINGU 
are flocking to our shores this 


UISHED foreign women 


month. About fifty leading women 
educators of Europe are coming to the 
Council Meeting of the International 
Federation of University Women at 
Wellesley College, April 1-4, and to 
the fiftieth birthday party of the 
American Association of University 
Women in Boston, April 8-11. The 
number includes the Federation Presi- 
dent, Doctor Winifred Cullis, whose 
picture is shown on the opposite page, 
and other oficers—M me. Nelly Schrei- 
ber-Favre, who was the second woman 
lawyer in Switzerland; Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet, writer and lecturer, for 
years secretary to Henry James; Pro- 
fessor Johanna Westerdyk of Holland, 
well known for her research in plant 
pathology; and many others equally 
famous. We shall tell you more about 
both the women and the meetings next 
month. 


Lecturer on the League 


NOTHER visitor, coming here to 

lecture, is Miss Henni_ Forch- 
hammer of Denmark (see her picture 
on page 9). This slight, modest, gray- 
haired woman has just received from 
the King of Denmark the highest deco- 
ration a woman can get in her country. 
That tells volumes about the years in 
which she has worked for education, 
suffrage, peace and for the protection 
of women, above all for those unhappy 
women and girls who were deported 
trom Europe during the war and held 
in Moslem harems. The Danish Gov- 
ernment has sent Miss Forchhammer 
regularly to the League of Nations 
Assembly—in the early years as a tech- 


nical adviser on women’s questions, and 
later as a substitute delegate. At the 
first Assembly, where she was the only 
woman to address a plenary session, she 
appealed for a vigorous campaign against 
the trafic in women and children. At 
the eleventh Assembly, last fall, this 
same woman, whose eloquence is so sur- 
prisingly at variance with her retiring 
manner, made a_ powerful plea for 
equality between men and women in 
matters of nationality. In between lay 
a decade of tireless efforts on behalf of 
women throughout the world. 


More Europeans 


ROM Italy comes Gina Lombroso, 

daughter of the famous criminologist 
Cesare Lombroso, and wife of the his- 
torian Guglielmo Ferrero. Gina Lom- 
broso herself is a Doctor of Letters and 
a Doctor of Medicine, an ardent student 
of social and economic problems, and 
an author. Her book, “The Soul of 
Woman,” widely read and discussed a 
few years ago, expresses what would 
commonly be called anti-feminist views. 
She believes that men and women are 
very sharply differentiated in nature, 
and deplores the entrance of women into 





Lady Hosie, authority on China 
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competition with men. Her new book, 
“The Tragedies of Progress,” is a study 
of the evil effects of the machine age. 
She sees a silver lining in the dark cloud 
of unemployment, because she believes it 
will force women out of industry and 
back into the home. 

ERMANY is represented among 

us by the Baroness Helene von 
Nostitz-Hindenburg, a leader of Ger- 
man women who are interested in arts 
and. letters. She too is lecturing: on 
the condition of women in Germany 
today as compared with the pre-war 
period, on her reminiscences of the 
sculptor Rodin, and on her venerable 
uncle, the President of the German Re- 
public. Finally, from France comes 
Mme. Valentine Thompson, former edi- 
tor ot Femina, newspaper correspondent 
and biographer of M. Briand. 


Experts on China 


WO women authorities are inter- 

preting Chinese culture to America 
this spring. One is American, one 
English. Mrs. Florence Ayscough, au- 
thor of exquisite poetry and translator of 
the great Chinese poet, Tu Fu, belongs 
to a Boston family, was born in China 
and educated here, and since her mar- 
riage has lived in Shanghai. She mas- 
tered the extremely difficult Chinese 
literary language and has penetrated to 
the very core of Chinese psychology. 
She is the author of “A Chinese Mir 
ror,” and co-author with Amy Lowell 
t “Fir-Flower Tablets.” For her con- 
tribution to Chinese research Mrs. 
Ayscough was made an honorary mem- 


ber of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Shanghai, the only woman to be so 
honored. 


The Englishwoman is Lady Hosie, 
author of ‘Portrait of a Chinese Lady,” 
‘Two Gentlemen of China,” etc. Born 
in South China, educated in England, 
she has lived her adult life in both 
countries, trying to further mutual un- 
derstanding. With her husband, a 


member of the British Consular Service, 
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Lady Hosie spent three years preparing 
a commercial map of China which is 
accepted as authoritative. 


Women at the Wheel 


66 OOK out for a woman driver!” 

is still an occasional warning. 
But it is only a prejudiced notion. For 
the Travelers Insurance Company, 





from 


accident 
forty states, has announced among other 
points that women have been proved to 


analyzing the reports 


be safer drivers than men. Those other 
points — rather more important — are 
that motor accidents killed 32,500 peo- 
ple and injured more than 960,000 in 
1930, and that by far the largest pro- 
portion of the accidents were due to im- 
proper driving—carelessness, road hog- 
ging, speeding. 


Jurywomen Out 


NE of the things that Congress 

didn’t do was to amend the Or- 
ganic Act of Hawaii so that the Hawai- 
ian Legislature might permit Hawaiian 
women to serve on juries. The bill was 
tabled in a Senate committee. Mean- 
while New York State women are get- 
ting pretty tired of staying on a pedestal 
in regard to jury service. This year’s 
bill was held up by the Senate Commit- 
tee—fourteen gallant gentlemen who 
want to protect women from the risk of 
hearing painful things. Representatives 
of women’s groups, as usual, explained 
at the hearing that women are citizens, 
and in twenty-two states may be jurors, 
too. Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, favors, in- 
stead of any more lobbying, a survey of 
the constituents of the opposing senators, 
to see what they want. 


The Women of Asia Meet 


STIRRING account of a momen- 

tous gathering of Asian women 
has just come to this country in Stri 
Dharma, the magazine of the Indian 
Women’s Association. This was the 
first All-Asian Conference of Women, 
held last January in Lahore, India, to 
create a women’s organization to pro- 
mote goodwill and understanding. 

To that historic city in northern In- 
dia came women who had traveled from 
Japan, Java, Burma, Ceylon, from dis- 
tant provinces of India, even from other 
continents — New Zealand, Europe, 
America. 

There was plenty of color and cere- 
mony, in the Oriental manner. As the 
Town Hall proved too small, a splendid 


durbar pavilion was arranged at the last 
moment. In colorful procession the dele- 
gates were escorted through the streets 
to the meeting-place. A beautiful young 
royal princess, daughter of a Maharani, 
read the address of welcome. About 
her on the dais were grouped striking 
figures: the Burmese women, with jet 
black coiffures piled high and. graced 
with flowers; near them, the Ceylon 
delegation with their flat, smooth coif- 
fures; the small, unassuming Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi, former deputy 
president of the Madras Legislature. 
The Conference elected as its President 
Sarojini Naidu, woman leader of the 
Indian Nationalists, though she was still 
in jail, and vice-presidents chosen from 
each country took the chair in turns. 
Greetings came from all over the world 





Miss Rachel Crothers 


—from Palestine, Japan, Syria, Geneva, 
America. ‘‘Asia,” says one observer, 
“has just been born as a self-conscious 
unity in this organization for world 
service. This is only the beginning.” 


A Woman Playwright 


E mayn’t have many women play- 
wrights, but we have Rachel 
Crothers. She has just had a new play 
produced—a comedy called “As Hus- 
bands Go,” which has all the rich un- 
derstanding of human foibles, all the 
humor and sympathy with human na- 
ture that one expects from her. The 
story is about two Middle Western 
women abroad, who have been shaken 
by the charms of men very different 
from the home town type. It is the re- 
turn home that wakes. them to reality. 
Among Miss Crothers’s plays are 
“Old Lady 31” and “Expressing 
Willie.” 


A Department Store Head 


ECENTLY _ opportunities for 
women in higher places in depart- 
ment stores have been increasing rapidly. 
Miss Dorothy Shaver has reached a 
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record height, through her appointment 
as a vice-president of Lord & Taylor's, 
New York. Miss Shaver joined the 
store seven years ago and was the or- 
ganizer and creator of its bureau of 
fashion and decorations. Her success 
was recognized when in 1927 she was 
elected to the board of directors. Only 
a few women, in a few stores, have 
attained such rank in the retail field. 


Back From the Jungle 


O the growing list of women ad- 

venturers in far parts of the earth 
add Elizabeth Steen, University of 
California post graduate. Miss Steen 
is back from a long trip among the un- 
tamed Indians of ‘‘innermost” Brazil— 
a trip to be recorded in a Ph.D. thesis, 
She was accompanied only by natives, 
and sometimes not even by them, because 
they refused to follow her. When she 
visited the Tapirape Indians, who are 
very primitive, the Brazilian Govern- 
ment offered her a detail of ten soldiers, 
After waiting for them till her patience 
gave out, she started alone, paddling a 
heavy dugout. But the arrows of hostile 
tribes drove her back to wait for her 
army—and incidentally a dugout with 
an outboard motor. The Tapirapes 
proved. friendly, but the jungle wasn’t. 
Snakes, poisonous fish, crocodiles, bad 
weather, lack of food and water were 
only a few of her hardships. But she 
has full material for her thesis. 


The Divorce Mart 


IVORCE is becoming easier in the 

United States, not because of any 
well-directed social effort but from com- 
mercial competition. 

Formerly the return road to sin- 
gle blessedness led straight to Reno, 
Nevada. Next Paris, for the wealthier, 
became the Mecca for discontented 
spouses, until a few years ago the French 
divorce laws were stiffened. Then 
Mexico, and more recently Cuba, have 





offered both 


havens, 
sweeping number of causes for divorce 
and in general, except for a single ap- 
pearance of the plaintiff, leaving the 
court action to one of the “divorce ring” 


permitting 4 


lawyers who swarm there. Now along 
come two American states, bidding for 
“the divorce trade.” Arkansas and Idaho 
have each reduced the time of residence 
for divorce purposes from one year to 
three months. In retaliation, and to 
retain the $3,000,000 worth of business 
that Reno business men declare at stake, 
Nevada has adopted a new, “easy” law 
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requiring only six weeks of residence, 
instead of six months. Quick divorce 
bills have also been introduced in Mon- 
tana, Arizona and New Mexico legis- 
latures. 

However one may stand on the mat- 
ter, the confusion certainly shows the 
need for a uniform divorce law to clear 
up a situation that discriminates in favor 
of those who can afford to change resi- 
dence and encourages degrading collu- 
sion and fake charges. 


Able and Eighty 


TINY woman nearly eighty years 

old has been made a member of 
the South Dakota State Board of Re- 
gents. She is Mrs. E. P. Wanzer, and 
it is no empty honor that has been con- 
ferred on her, but real responsibility. 
The Regents in South Dakota are the 
supervising board’ of all the state educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mrs. Wanzer has a long record of 
splendid public-spirited service. At one 
time she was superintendent of nursing 
service in South Dakota, and a devoted 
nurse who worked under her tells what 
that means. She says: “My own field 
was western South Dakota, a stretch 
of cow country huge territory, 
thinly settled. Ranches, bad roads, 
much ignorance of mother and child 
care, long hours. But we made steady 
progress with this wonderful woman 
behind us.” 

Today Mrs. Wanzer sits in a wheel 
chair, her hip broken, a slight little fig- 
ure. But over her typewriter every day 
she sends out through the press and 
through private letters the encourage- 
ment and praise that are needed to keep 
up the morale of the people in her state 
who are suffering deeply from drought 
and deprivation. Now she will turn 
her attention to educational problems. 


One M. P. for Another 


HE first loss by death of a British 

woman M. P. was that of Dr. 
Ethel Bentham. Her place has been 
filled by another woman, Mrs. Leah 
Manning, Labor member. And_ so 
there are still fifteen women in the 
House of Commons. 


Up They Climb 
IGHER and higher climb our 


intrepid women aviators. Recent- 
ly Ruth Nichols pointed the nose of a 
crimson and yellow monoplane skyward 
over New York Harbor and soared to 
some 28,743 feet, breaking the women’s 
oficial altitude record held by diminu- 
tive Elinor Smith. And now comes 
word that Frankie Renner of Akron, 
Ohio, has driven her Waco biplane to 
33,000 feet. Equipped with oxygen 
mask and heavy clothing (Miss Nichols 
looked like an Eskimo in a reindeer 


flying suit), neither young woman ex- 
perienced great discomfort from tem- 
peratures forty to fifty degrees below 
zero, while in each instance planes and 
motors performed perfectly. 

Miss Nichols already holds the trans- 
continental speed record for women. 
After graduating from Wellesley Col- 
lege, she gave up a round of social 
gaiety: to found aviation country clubs 
and to promote the cause and prove the 
safety of flying by doing all sorts of air 
stunts. Miss Renner, an airplane sales- 
man, has had two hundred hours in the 
air. She is secretary-treasurer of Avia- 
tion College, Inc., of Akron. 

Miss Renner’s record’ is still “un- 
oficial’”’ until the barograph from her 
plane has been calibrated in Washing- 
ton. Since the men’s record for com- 
mercial planes is only 30,457 feet (for 
military planes it is 43,166), mere man 
will have to “step on the gas.” 


A Tiptop Engineer 


NUSUAL honor has just been 
achieved by Miss Jane Rider, 
director of the Arizona state laboratory, 
in becoming the second woman associate 
member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. The first, elected in 
1927, is Miss Elsie Eaves, of the staff 
of Engineering News-Record. No 
woman is yet a regular member of the 
Society, the rank of “associate” being 
slightly less rigid as to experience. Four 
women are junior members, a third 
grade. 
Coming from a family of engineers, 





Mrs. F. W. Wittich, budget expert 


Miss Rider has specialized in sanitary 
engineering and _ biology. As state 
laboratory director, she superintends the 
examination of public water supplies, 
garbage and sewage disposal; camp 
sanitation and other state work, as well 
as thousands of laboratory tests each 
year. In addition, she has conducted 
special investigations of note, such as the 
survey of the Salt River and adjacent 
canal system and a recent study of 
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rabies. Miss Rider has served since 
1917, with a two-year war interim with 
the canteen section of the American Red 
Cross Commission to the British Isles. 


Only Six Congresswomen 


ITH the close of Congress, three 
of the nine women members turn 
homeward to stay—so far as the next 
Congress is concerned, anyhow. The 


CONGRESS 





three are Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick, of Illinois, who ran for the Senate ; 
Mrs. Pearl Peden Oldfield, Arkansas, 
who did not run for nomination, and 
Mrs. Katherine Langley, Kentucky, who 
was defeated for re-election. Only six 
women will sit in the Seventy-second 
Congress. 


Figuring Is Her Forte 


F anyone has a surviving idea that 

women simply can’t understand fig- 
ures, let him consider Mrs. F. W. 
Wittich of Minneapolis. For this lady 
makes a specialty of knowing about taxes 
and budgets. She has just been ap- 
pointed budget commissioner of her 
state—so far as we know, the only in- 
stance of a woman’s appointment to this 
important post. She has certainly had 
preparation. As a vice-president of the 
Minnesota Tax Conference, Mrs. 
Wittich studied taxation and public ex- 
penditures for several years. But back 
of that lie years of intensive work in 
the State League of Women Voters, 
through which she has equipped herself 
as a specialist in this definite field of 
government activty. She is a notable 
example of what one may do through 
training in such an organization. 


Suffrage in Japan 


OW long before Japanese women 

vote? The suffrage bill intro- 
duced by the Government has _ been 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
and is now before the Peers. Mean- 
while the movement is growing. Last 
April the first national convention of 
woman suffrage societies was held. Its 
story is written in Japanese characters 
in a little feminist magazine. The 
young Japanese woman who showed it to 
us also brought news that the women 
of Tokyo had a suffrage parade in Feb- 
ruary and that thousands of women 
signed petitions for the vote. This 
Mitsu Uchida is herself a proof of the 
rapid progress of Japanese women. 
A staff member of the Y.W.C.A. in 
Yokohama, she is now studying in New 
York on a scholarship. 








The great sweep 
of emancipation 
in post-war Eu- 
rope reached 





Margery Corbett 


WOMEN 


T would be depressing if women 
paid attention to the gloomy fore- 
bodings of the European press 
concerning the manners and mor- 
als of today. But luckily for 
Europe, women have quietly, persistently 
and courageously followed their instinct 
and their reason, and in an altered world 
pursue their old vocations by new 
methods. 

The chaos and suffering of the great 
war, a war, alas! of peoples, not only 
of armies, brought women in all the bel- 
ligerent countries into public service with 
the full approval of public opinion. 
After the war there was a severe re- 
action against their entry into profes- 
sions and industry, a reaction largely 
due to the fear of unemployment; but 
the value of women’s unpaid work in 
the social field was too great to be 
lightly pushed aside. Social services ex- 
isted of course in many countries long 
before the war, but the emergencies of 
food shortage, the increase in widowhood 
and orphanhood, and the large move- 
ments of population gave them an un- 


Pictures 


paralleled development. © Community 
sense and responsibility were inspired by 
common suffering, and women provided 
the personnel for these new services. In 
so far as social services supplemented the 
work of voluntary church organizations, 


We asked Mrs. Ashby, as 
President of the far-reach- 
ing International Alliance 
of Women, to tell us, in out- 
line, how the women of 
Europe are faring. Here 1s 
her interesting and thrilling 


answer 


rescue work and so forth, it was natural 
that women should continue to carry out 
the work of distribution of food and 
clothing. The significant change lay in 
women’s constructive contribution, in 
their wide entry into national and local 
political life—their competence to make 
policy as well as to administer it. 
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women as re- 
mote as __ these 
young peasant 
girls of Poland 


Galloway 


Ewing 


Ashby 


IN THE EUROPEAN SCENE 


Equal suffrage and eligibility is now 
the rule in Europe. Belgium (except for 
a small measure of war suffrage and 
the curious fact that women are eligible 
for Parliament while they may _ not 
vote), Greece, Rumania and Spain give 
the municipal vote and eligibility only. 
In France, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Portugal, women are without any po- 
litical rights. In Italy a tew women 
have the municipal vote, but since mu- 
nicipal elections are not allowed, this 
right exists only on paper. In Austria, 
Germany, Hungary and Russia the 
democratic revolution enfranchised wom- 
en. 

This great sweep of emancipation in 
Europe was partly due to the recogni 
tion of women’s war 
Great Britain, but much more largely to 
the immense appreciation in the new 
Baltic countries and in Poland of the 
services rendered by the mothers in 
keeping alive the nationalist movement 
and the use of the mother tongue. 

Women have entered the Parliaments, 
but their numbers have been disappoint- 


services, as In 
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ing except in Germany, where thirty- 
nine women were elected during the re- 
cent election. It would seem that women 
win single-member states with great difh- 
culty, but are returned well as members 
of a list under proportional representa- 
tion. In the Baltic states the enormous 
economic difficulties - facing new coun- 
tries, the vital necessity of such engross- 
ing work as agriculture and the rela- 
tively small urban population make it 
increasingly dificult for women to of- 
fer themselves as candidates. In Czecho- 
slovakia the ten women in the Lower 
House and the five women senators are 
evidence of the exceptional activity of 
women in the political lite of the 


country. 


IVomen at Geneva 


HE organization of the League 

of Nations has enabled able wom- 

en to contribute to the cause of 
peace and international cooperation. 
Great Britain sent two women delegates 
to the Assembly of 1930, and Denmark 
faithfully sends Miss Henni Forchham- 
mer, who has taken part in every As- 
sembly and who has been Vice-President 
of the Fifth Commission on Humani- 
tarian Work. Finland, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Norway, Rumania and Sweden 
send women delegates to the Assembly, 
and Dr. Kluyver accompanies the Dutch 
delegation as technical adviser. The 
women were at first practically confined 
to the Commission on Humanitarian 
Work, but Mrs. Wicksell was a mem- 
ber of the Laws Commission, an Aus- 
tralian Woman sat one year on the Finan- 
cial Commission, and Mrs. Hamilton, of 
Great Britain, reported on the Refugees 
Question. This year Countess Apponyi 
of Hungary was Chairman of the Fifth 
(Humanitarian) Commission. There 
are also Women members on many of the 
Permanent or Temporary Committees 





of the League; notably there has al- 
ways been a woman member on the 
\Iandates Committee. 

The International Labor Confer- 
ences are attended by more women than 
are the League Assemblies, since MI. 
Thomas reminds the governments each 
vear of their duty to include women in 
the delegations when the questions dealt 
with affect women. Women factory in- 
spectors were present in large numbers 
when factory inspection was under dis- 
cussion and for such questions as the 
eight-hour day, night work, emigration, 
minimum wages, accident insurance. 

Women have made little progress in 
diplomacy so far. Mme. Kollontai, of 
the U.S.S.R., has been Minister to Nor- 
way, Mexico and Sweden. Hungary, 
during the brief Socialist (not Com- 
munist) régime, appointed Mme. 
Schwimmer as Minister to Switzerland, 
though it did not last long enough for 
her to take up the post. Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark. Finland, 
France (Home Service only) and Hol- 
land admit women to the Diplomatic 
Service, but women are chiefly employed 
in the Consular branch. 

It is almost impossible to give an ade- 
quate survey of the remarkable work 
being done by women in municipal and 
local government. The progress of 
women in the police forces has been 
largely due in Germany, Great Britain 
and Holland to the women mayors and 
members of town councils. Great Brit- 
ain, by changing her local government 





Three types of European women who are 
leaders in their fields. On the right, Mrs. 
Corbett Ashby of England. On the left, Miss 
Forchhammer whom Denmark sends every 
year to Geneva. Above, Mme. Grinberg of 
France, lawyer and journalist 
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administration, has lost the services of 
two thousand women Poor Law Guar- 
dians, only two hundred women being 
able so far to become members of the 
County and Town Councils now taking 
over the work. The London County 
Council has many women members and 
controls a population of about 8,000,- 
000. A woman, Miss Margaret Beavan, 
was Mayor of Liverpool, our second 
largest seaport. Women on the City 
Council of Amsterdam have played a 
role in the development of working-class 
houses and flats. \Vomen town coun- 
cillors in Germany are numerous and 
splendidly efficient. The fight against 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, intant and 
maternal mortality is largely backed by 
women. 


On Government Commissions 


NEW development is the place ac- 
corded to women on government 
commissions of all kinds, agri- 
culture, unemployment, police, civil 
service, infant mortality, the blind, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, purity, 
birth control, town planning and hous- 
ing, food supply and prices, and prisons. 
In Great Britain the tradition where- 
by a woman should rightly be interested 
in public life goes back at least a century, 
when women of the middle classes, as 
distinct from those in aristocratic and 
political circles, became passionately in- 
terested in the free trade movement 
under Cobden and Bright. The found- 
ing of the two women’s colleges at Cam- 
bridge was part of the concentration of 
women on the education of their own 
sex, a tradition carried on by the pres- 
ence of leading women educationalists 


on the Advisory Committee to the 
Colonial Office, which advises on the 
education of native populations. Lady 


Simon is conducting a remarkable cam- 
paign against slavery 


and the women 
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M.P.’s include in this the chattel slav- 
ery of women and the inhuman pre- 
marital rites inflicted on the marriage- 
able girl. 

Miss Gertrude Tuckwell outside and 
Dame Janet Campbell within the Min- 
istry of Health are conducting a na- 
tional campaign for the prevention of 
maternal mortality. Women serve as a 
matter of course on Royal and other 
Commissions of inquiry in agriculture, 
civil service, teaching, housing, and 
police. 

In the Scandinavian countries women 
have energetically supported the cam- 
paign for education and treatment for 
tuberculosis, and their advanced marri- 
age, inheritance and adoption laws have 
reduced the percentage of illegitimate 
births and reduced the mortality among 
the illegitimate children born. Sweden 
has the Fredrika-Bremer Forbund, 
named after a great pioneer, and with 
such leaders of thought as Ellen Key 
and Selma Lagerlof, it is not surprising 
that their state law recognizes marriage 
as a companionship of partners equal in 
mutual responsibility and in  responsi- 
bility for the children. In Norway, 
Miss Kristine Bonnevie, who has just 
resigned from the League Commission 
on Intellectual Cooperation, is a scien- 
tist who has conducted parties for re- 
search in marine zoology and plays a 
leading rdle in educational services, 
while Mrs. Betzy Kjelsberg as a factory 
inspector carries to the International 
Labor Office of Geneva, the independent 
and self-reliant atmosphere of the or- 
ganized working women in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


In Tropical Research 


OLLAND has the distinction of 

Professor Westerdyk, the only 

woman, I believe, in charge at the 
great institute for tropical research es- 
sential to the development of the vast 
Dutch Indies. She not only has a large 
staff under her but trains men and 
women for field work. 

In Germany, the large number of 
women in the Reichstag (varying from 
twenty-nine to thirty-nine) has enabled 
them to take the initiative in the suppres- 
sion of state regulation of prostitution, 
the training of midwives, social insur- 
ance, technical and professional educa- 
tion of girls. And women played a noble 
part in all the special measures required 
to combat the appalling misery of the 
first post-war years. Even in France, 
where women have no political status, 
their work along modern social lines 
is admirable in the direction of infant 
welfare, anti-alcoholism and _ welfare 
work in factories, and they are beginning 
to enter as members of the political 
parties. In Rumania and Finland the 
women have played a definite part in 
the attempt to weld together the major- 
ity and minority races. 


The question of women in the pro- 
fessions is too wide to be dealt with 
here. Medicine is almost everywhere 
now recognized as a legitimate field for 
women ; the law too is almost universal- 
ly open to women. Engineering is one 
of the newest professions to attract the 
younger generation, and with the ex- 
ception of the Army and Navy and the 
State Churches, it would be true to say 
that no profession is entirely without 
women representatives. In Denmark, 
in fact, women may enter the State 
Church, and of course in many countries 
there are women ministers of other re- 
ligious bodies. 


The Woman Who Works 


ERHAPS the position of women as 

workers is best shown by the prob- 

lems which have arisen. A deter- 
mined attack is being made in many coun- 
tries on the freedom of married women 
to take paid work. They tend to be dis- 
missed from the civil service, from the 
teaching profession, even, incredible folly, 
from being the medical officer in charge 
of infant welfare centers and mothers’ 
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clinics. Women, too, undoubtedly swell 
the appalling numbers of the unem- 
ployed intellectuals who present a phe- 
nomenon so widespread and threatening 
as to engage the special attention of the 
International Labor Office. The new 
profession of aviation is producing a 
few women pilots, licensed internation- 
ally through the advocacy of Sir Sefton 
Brancker, one of the victims of the 
R-101 disaster. 

The entry of women into industry, 
the older textile and the newer chem- 
ical, electrical, and artificial silk indus- 
tries, has had its effect on society. The 
women of the cooperative movement, 
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admirably trained in committee and 
public work, are capable allies of the 
labor, Socialist and other progressive 
political movements right through 
Europe. In Finland the Marthabund 
has definitely influenced production and 
added enormously to the export trade 
of the country and to its internal 
wealth. In Austria and Germany the 
Housewives’ Union attempts to unite 
housewives as a most powerful element 
among consumers. If women as the 
regulators of consumption really united 
they could do much to counterbalance 
rings and trusts, break artificial prices, 
and control the tariffs which are wast- 
ing the wealth of Europe. 

It would be fascinating but illusory 
to attempt to grade our countries ac- 
cording to the position accorded to their 
women. In the first class would come 
undoubtedly Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark, where freedom—personal, profes- 
sional and economic—exists widely. 

Great Britain, Holland and Germany 
follow next, though the legal position 
of the married woman in Holland is 
entirely out of keeping with modern 
ideas. 

Poland’s women present an élite 
working hard at social reform, educa- 
tion and purity in spite of the mediaeval 
government system. 

In France individual women such as 
Mme. Avril de St. Croix are still fight- 
ing the delusive and pernicious system 
of the licensed house of ill-fame. 

Switzerland's fair code of law, the 
best of the Napoleonic branch, improves 
the legal situation of women, but in 
spite of the heroic efforts of Miss Emilie 
Gourd their political situation is_ nil. 


A Unique Position 


ELGIUM’S women are still in the 
Middle Ages, but Mlle. Marcelle 
Renson has a unique position as 

legal adviser to Parliament. Con- 
structive work is being done by the 
Union Coloniale des Femmes Belges, 
which offers training to any woman go- 
ing to the Colonies, whether wife of 
the Governor or of the railway foreman, 
and to the devoted nurse, doctor or 
teacher. 

Under the terrific handicaps of the 
present Fascist régime in Italy, which 
as usual depresses women as the easiest 
way to exalt the manliness of men, the 
women are working hard at elementary 
social services for the blind, for babies, 
orphans, and so on. 

Compared with those of the United 
States, it seems clear, European women 
are not so largely engaged in commerce 
and industry, but since it is in the fam- 
ily firm that women get their best 
chance, it is often difficult to ascertain 
the amount of their real participation. 
Except where unemployment is rife. 
women meet with little opposition, and 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Outwardly marriage and motherhood have changed the flapper, but she has carried into her present life some of her old ideas 


Hard-boiled Mothers 


Yesterday’s Flapper as Today’s Modern Parent 


HAT becomes of flappers? 

Both the name and the spe- 

cies had their origin during 

the war. And ever since, 

the elder generation has been 
expending vast amounts of horsepower 
in head-shaking, eyebrow-raising and 
tongue-clicking, but with little actual 
study of these alarming creatures. No 
one seems to have observed that flappers 
are not a static product, but, instead, an 
ever-moving parade. No one seems to 
have observed that the wild young 
things of today are tomorrow counting 
calories, using wrinkle creams, and 
wearing arch supports. 

So, as a member of this original crop 
of flappers, I should like to use my con- 
temporaries for purposes of research. To 
note what kind of persons they are to- 
day. What kind of wives. And—most 
important—what kind of mothers. 

here are two schools of opinion re- 
garding this ex-flapper. One might be 
called the leopard’s-spot idea, the other 


By MARIAN CASTLE 


Drawing by Agnes C. Lehman 


the pendulum theory. The former 
school holds that once a flapper, always 
a flapper, and that a leopard’s spots are 
scarcely sun-fast compared to the in- 
grained bad habits of the flapper. The 
latter school holds that there is a pendu- 
lum which swings in human affairs. 
That reaction follows action. That, in 
consequence of the looseness of the flap- 
per’s youth, a corresponding tightening 
will mark the discipline of her children. 

I know I am going to disappoint the 
moralists when I say that I entertain 
grave doubts about the validity of the 
pendulum theory. I can nowhere ob- 
serve the ex-flapper becoming a martinet 
with her children, a paragon as a house- 
wife, or a Griselda-like spouse to her 
husband. 

It is true that outwardly she has 
changed. The years—so much more 
chastening than any adult disapproval 
have done their work. Dates have made 
way for mates; thé dansants for milk 
formulas; whoopee-making for budget- 





making. But has a pendulum really 
swung? 

As I remember her a decade ago she 
made rather a cult of freedom. She 
must be untrammeled. Radical. Free. 
But her radicalism extended only so far 
as reading the JJasses and not to 
such lengths as perusing a cook book. 
Her untrammeled state referred mostly 
to her right to dispense with chaperones 
and corsets, rather than to her right to 
refuse a cigarette. Her freedom meant 
freedom only from the manners of her 
mother, not freedom to be different 
from her contemporaries—to wear rub- 
bers when others clumped in unbuckled 
galoshes, or to keep her hair long when 
every other young neck bristled. She 
could be free only in the required man- 
ner. 

A little self-consciously she did many 
of the things she was accused of doing. 
After all, she was Exhibit A, wasn’t 
she, with a reputation to maintain? 
Even if it was only a bad one. A guar- 
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anteed method of cultivating a talent for 
tantrums in a child is to tell in awed 
whispers before her about the ‘‘perfect- 
ly ghastly tantrums Gwendolyn has!” 
Try it some day. That is, if you care 
for tantrums. 

And so the flapper flapped and smoked 
and petted and shocked until she more 
or less unwittingly acquired her degrees 
and jobs and teachers’ certificates (she 
hadn’t a bad brain when she gave it a 
chance). Then, one day, she woke up 
with an all-gone feeling to discover that 
she was no longer the Younger Genera- 
tion. That the rock-and-knock cohorts 
of the ladies’ aid or the country club 
were directing their pleasantly horrified 
attention elsewhere. 

She was grown up! 

Although her finger tips were inter- 
estingly blistered where she had burnt 
them, and her eyes had a fixed stare 
from having been open so long to the 
“facts of life,” she had to acknowledge 
the bitter truth. Nobody was paying 
any attention to her! And being an ex- 
sensation was far from the career she 
had planned for herself. She must do 
something, and do it quickly. 

Usually life took her in hand and did 
it for her. She fell in love. To her 
amazement she found that the nicest 
men were not so enamoured of blistered 
finger tips and wide-open eyes as she had 
thought. A little frightened and con- 
siderably humbled, she set about getting 
her man. More often than not she suc- 
ceeded. But ever after, she had a mute 
respect for the abilities required to win 
the right husband as compared with those 
used in annexing a boy friend. 


A Troublesome Spotlight 


HE regained her place in the spot- 

light as a member of “that wild 

young married set.” But presently 
the glare began to bother her. It didn’t 
seem shrewd, after she'd acquired the 
man she wanted, to risk losing him by 
playing around with other women’s hus- 
bands. Divorcées were only wife-fail- 
ures. It might be “smart” to sit up all 
night drinking gin, but it was poor busi- 
ness; no man can overcome sales-resis- 
tance when his chief concern is sleep- 
resistance. She began to notice, too, at 
bridge parties that it was those middle- 
aged women who had no children who 
worried most over losing their waistlines 
and husbands. 

She discovered that her own husband 
wanted children. And because she was 
more honest and more humble and more 
in love than she had ever thought pos- 


sible, she decided that she wasn’t above * 


using every means in her power to hold 
him. Even babies. Then quite surpris- 
ingly. she found that she wanted them 
herself. 

She who had insisted upon “knowing 
life’ at nineteen, realized that here, for 
the first time, was her big chance. She 


had a conscious wish to feel herself a 
part of that long unrolling ribbon of 
life which is parenthood. 

Because she was quite voluntary about 
maternity, perhaps she lost a little of its 
emotion, of its overwhelmingness. But 
she never felt sorry for herself. She 
was never a martyr. She ate her vege- 
tables and fruits, took her long walks, 
and did a competent job of gestating her 
child. 

To those who grimly hoped that 
“having a baby would make her settle 
down and stop all this freedom non- 
sense” she was a great disappointment. 
For, all the while she was getting ready 
for her baby, she was also getting ready 
to go on being herself instead of an adult 
appendage to an infant. 


“By the Book” 


FTER the baby was born she 
A brought up the youngster “‘by the 

book.” It was easier for her and 
better for the child. The baby slept in 
a separate room, was not picked up at 
every wail, and was never rocked to 
sleep. 

The elder generation complained that 
all she seemed to care about was to be 
free to live her own life. She did care 
about that. Very much. However, her 
babies were the healthiest crop America 
has ever produced. Fewer were still- 
born. Her own teeth and hair and fig- 
ure suffered less from the drain of pro- 
creation than her mother’s generation 
thought possible (or even quite nice). 

She never prided herself on how much 
she worried about her children. When 
she worried she hid it like any other 
weakness. Upon occasion, after she'd 
provided the best care possible—whether 
it was a trained nurse or an exchange of 
services with the mother in the next 
bungalow—she escaped to be a wife as 
well as a mother, to be a person as well 
as a wife. 

On the other hand, there were times 
when she had to remind herself that her 
first-born was only “a” baby, instead of 
“the” baby in the whole universe. 

But to her child’s grandmother she 
appeared shockingly unfeeling. When 
that doting grandmother coveted the 
most extravagant of silk robes or silver 
mugs or fancy perambulators because 
the child was “only a baby such a Jittle 
while,” the ex-flapper mother levelly re- 
plied, ‘But that’s the very reason why I 
don’t think we can afford it—because 
she is only a baby such a little while. 
Besides, I need a new wrist watch!’’ Or 
perhaps it was an electric sewing ma- 
chine. 

Shocking? Unfeeling? 

But if she had to sacrifice the watch 
or the sewing machine in order to have 
her child’s tonsils removed or teeth 
straightened, she never complained. She 
refused firmly, however, to give up either 
the watch or the sewing machine for a 
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toy automobile with a real engine, or a 
life-sized playhouse. 

Heartless? Selfish ? 

Her child’s grandmother has been 
heard to gasp because this hard young 
mother apparently lets her child pull the 
cat’s tail and get scratched. Lets her 
stand up in the swing and get bumped. 
Lets her touch the hot stove and get 
burned, afterward explaining clearly 
what made it hurt. Perhaps it’s because 
this hard young mother believes no 
individual learns much vicariously that 
she hopes her child may learn her les- 
sons from little burns instead of big 
ones. Perhaps, too, she wants her 
daughter to believe her when she cries 
“danger,” whether that danger be a fast 
vehicle or a fast crowd. 

How will this rational, calm, annoy- 
ing young mother meet the graver prob- 
lems of her children’s lives? After all, 
sound teeth are no more important than 
sound morals, or good bones than good 
sense. 

In the first place, I think the ex-flap- 
per mother will retain a few healthy 
doubts about her own wisdom. Her 
philosophy will be a little like that of 
eight-year-old Janet’s mother who re- 
marked: “Janet questioned and ques- 
tioned and questioned me. I remembered 
my own biological misinformation ob- 
tained chiefly in the washrooms of the 
grade school. So I handed her my col- 
lege physiology text with its full-page 
plates of the foetus. She pored over 
them with interest. We discussed things 
matter-of-factly, and that was that—” 
She paused and sighed. “I may be 
wrong, but I thought it couldn’t be 
much worse than the old way!” 

I think that’s her code: she may be 
wrong, but it couldn’t be much worse 
than the old way. 


Clinging to “Freedom” 


HUS, in spite of the pendulum 
school of thought, I find the ex- 
flapper mother still clinging to her 

old ‘‘freedom nonsense.”’ Still a believer 
in the theory of /aissez faire in human 
relations. Still priding herself on her 
wide-open eyes. Although this same wide- 
open gaze now forces her to confess that 
while her own blisters may have healed, 
she still retains a wholesome fear of the 
fire. And that, in spite of all her live- 
and-let-live policies, when she _ thinks 
ahead of her own daughter skirting the 
brink of disaster as closely as did she 
herself, a swift terror clutches at her 
heart and turns her weak with fright. 
So this modern mother will begin to 
meet the problems of adolescence ten 
years before they occur. She will try to 
fill the life of her young daughter very 
full of splendid hurrying, tiring preoccu- 
pations. Sports—before-breakfast ten- 
nis, hikes, hockey. Reading—whether 
the Alcott books or the Girl Scout mag- 

(Continued on page 35° 
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urrent &vents 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


O those who have 
been feverishly follow- 
ing European politics 
the past year, the news 
of the month has in- 
deed brought a much needed 
relaxation from nervous ten- 
sion. It is not often that one 
opens the morning paper and 
finds in two parallel columns 
announcements such as_ the 
Franco-Italian accord and the 
compromise reached by Gandhi 
and. Lord Irwin on the Indian 


impasse. 


France and Italy 


T the end of the London 
Naval Conference, Italy 
and France promised 

that they would continue to 
confer in the hope of working 
out a compromise on their con- 





Confer- 
London 


second Round ‘Table 
ence will be held in 
with Gandhi present. 

Dramatic indeed has been 
the struggle between the Brit- 
ish Empire with all its prestige 
and power and the masses of 
Indian people who, led by an 
ascetic, depended upon passive 
resistance as their means of 
combat. Year after year the 
struggle has gone on with air- 
plane bombings and repression, 
boycotts and non-cooperation. 
The breach seemed to be 
widening until, at the London 
Round Table Conference last 
fall, the Indian princes decided 
to throw in their lot with the 
people of British India and 
help to organize a united gov- 
ernment. Back to India went 
the delegates with definite pro- 
posals in the form of a constitu- 


flicting naval demands. Italy tion to be discussed, and. now 
was asking for parity with Gandhi, the most powerful 
France, a demand which the Keystone. leader in India, joins the group. 
latter country maintained she Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, who has recently made im- And India is still Ss tag fold 
never would grant. Since then portant peace terms with Gandhi, and Lady Irwin of the British commonwealth 


heated speeches have been made 

by the statesmen of these two countries, 
proclaiming their respective nationalist 
demands, several conferences have been 
held at Geneva, and now at last Arthur 
Henderson, the Foreign Minister of 
Great Britain, has led the way out. A 
plan has been devised which is acceptable 
to all five of the governments that took 
part in the London Naval Conference. 

Under the terms of agreement the 
idea of parity is abandoned and a naval 
holiday agreed upon. France and Italy 
are each allowed to finish constructing 
ships now under way. This will give 
France a sum total of more than Italy, 
but the agreement contains no odious 
comparisons. 

Great Britain has asked each of the 
powers to name a representative for the 
committee which will draft the final 
form of the agreement.so that there will 
not be any question of, the new agree- 
ment conflicting with the provisions of 
the London Naval Treaty. The ques- 
tion arises as to the manner in which 
the document becomes binding—whether 
it should be submitted to all of the five 
powers in the form of an amendment to 


the London Naval Treaty, or whether 
it should be a separate treaty between 
Italy and France which the other pow- 
ers would merely acknowledge. The 
chances are that the latter method will 
be adopted, for both Japan and the 
United States went through nerve- 
racking days when the London Naval 
Treaty was up before the Japanese 
Privy Council and the United States 
Senate for ratification and neither is 
particularly anxious to go through 
similar stress again. 


Toward Peace in India 


NDER the terms outlined at the 
[ | conference between Lord Irwin 

and Gandhi at Delhi the British 
agreed to allow the Indians to make salt 
for their own use and to release the 
political prisoners.. In return, Gandhi 
agreed to call off the campaign of civil 
disobedience and the boycott of British 
goods. A meeting of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress has been called for 
March 24, and if this Congress confirms 
the arrangements outlined, then a 


of nations. 

In England, the opposition to the 
proposed Indian settlement has not suc- 
ceeded in dividing the united front that 
the leaders of the three great political 
parties have so far been able to main- 
tain. 


Upheaval in Peru 


ERU has been having a lively time, 
with three revolutions within a 
week and four within six months. 

An uprising took place in Arequipa in 
the southern part of the country re- 
cently. President Cerro dispatched the 
army to quell the rebellion, but the 
transports under naval guidance were 
not allowed to move far. Meanwhile 
the naval officials negotiated an abdica- 
tion by the President, Luis Sanchez 
Cerro. One Ricardo Leoncio Elias of 
the Supreme Court then took the helm 
on behalf of the navy. But when the 
army was allowed to embark, it turned 
the tables on the navy and took control, 
communicated with the southern leaders 
and announced that the guiding hand in 
(Continued on page 36) 














Sarah Schuyler Butler 


HE tenth anniversary of wom- 

an suffrage has brought with 

it both praise and condemna- 

tion of women as _ citizens. 

During the past year there has 
been very general discussion of the re- 
sults of the enfranchisement of women, 
and the majority of those who have 
publicly expressed their opinion seem to 
have a feeling of disappointment as to 
the present, and of pessimism as to the 
future. 

In the January number of the 
Woman's Journal there appeared a 
most interesting article by Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair entitled, “Why I Am Dis- 
appointed about Women in_ Politics.” 
The observations contained in that 
article were made during Mrs. Blair’s 
seven years’ service as vice-chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
and as the result of her wide experience 
both as a politician and a leader of 
women. Her criticisms are made with 
authority and must be very seriously 
considered by all those who are inter- 
ested in women as voters and as citizens. 

My own personal experience is much 
more limited than Mrs. Blair’s. It is 
largely confined to the Republican Party 
in New York State, but in addition I 
have had many opportunities to know 
and observe the work of women in both 
legislative and administrative positions 
at Washington, and in the national con- 
ventions of my own party. As a result 
of the observations so made, I do not 
share Mrs. Blair’s disappointment. 





Many of the ardent supporters of the 
suffrage movement seem to have expect- 
ed that the enfranchisement of women 
would bring with it the political mil- 
lennium; that the “woman vote” would 
revolutionize political life and_ political 
procedure, and that the new citizens 
would work cataclysmic changes in the 
social and political order. When none 
of these things happened, they were 
grieved and disillusioned. The truth 
would seem to be that actual experience 
of the suffrage has proved beyond perad- 
venture that there is no such thing as a 
“woman vote.” It is as much a myth 
as the “labor vote” and the “foreign 
vote’ with which poli- 
ticlans conjure during 
political campaigns, but 
which fail to material- 
ize on Election Day. 
American women are 
individualists 
than American men. 
They have gone about 
their political affairs as 
individuals, not as a 
group, and have been 
severely criticized for 
doing so. Yet this 
method of procedure 
would appear to be not 
only the most natural, 
but also the most prac- 
tical and effective. For 
political influence is to 
a large degree a ques- 
tion of personality, per- 
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sonal contacts, and personal confidence. 
No group can ever make those contacts, 
nor acquire that confidence. That is a 
task for individuals, and women must 
follow the same paths that men have 
trod before them. 

The first forward step was taken 
when women in the political parties 
managed to write into the election laws 
of the various states the provision that 
they, like men, should be elected and 
not appointed to the regular party 
committees. So long as they remained 
appointees they were not only under 
obligation to the man who named them, 

(Continued on page 39) 





Miss Butler on one of her political pilgrimages 
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‘Party Clean-ups Are 
the Crying Need”’ 


Says 


Carrie Chapman Catt 


Distinguished Suf, frage Leader 


ANTED, feminism in poli- 

tics. Emily Newell Blair 

says so. Mrs. Blair, sunny- 

tempered, broad-visioned and 

one time hopeful, confesses 
herself (in her recent Journal articles) 
to be pessimistic and discouraged about 
women in politics. Her conclusions are 
drawn from seven years’ experience and 
hard work as vice-chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee. 

She admits that women vote, sit in 
conventions and serve on committees, 
but instead of supporting independently 
their own ideas and policies, she charges 
that they have been widely guilty of 
merely doing what men want them to 
do and of voting as men direct them. 
Mrs. Blair finds that women have cre- 
ated no progressive action for their 
parties and that women form no bloc of 
political power. 

Perhaps. But there is a twin comment 
and one should not be made without the 
other. The masses of men, also, fail to 
support independently their own ideas 
and policies and they walk up the chalk 
line to vote exactly as their higher-ups 
tell them to; in fact, men and women 
behave so much alike in politics that the 
comment should be confined to the ad- 
mission that the great masses of men and 
women have not really grown up yet 
and are more or less in leading strings. 

A Republican woman in high political 
leadership has been known to express 
views so similar to Mrs. Blair’s as to 
reveal the fact that the same sad thing 


that has happened in one party has also 
occurred in the other. 

Mrs. Blair suggests that the remedy is 
the application of more feminism. | 
believe this is the comment of the other 
party also. Mrs. Blair says there are 
two ways only in which women may 
become a power in politics and such 
power she regards as essential. One is 
by holding office and the other is by be- 
coming effective in political organiza- 
tion. Either or both calls for more fem- 
inism, 

But is the feminism a revival of some- 
ching we once had or is it a brand-new 
attitude for which modern politics is 
yearning? Personally, while I agree 
with Mrs. Blair in many of her com- 
ments, I do not think her diagnosis is 
correct. 


HE fact is that when the new 

women voters walked through the 

opened door into American politics 
there was one great crying need through- 
out the nation and that was for a thor- 
ough party cleaning. The parties have 
not been cleaned yet and, apparently, 
are as much in need. of it as on the 
day women were enfranchised. 

Said Professor McMaster, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, under the title, 
The Political Depravity of the Fathers: 

“A very little study of long forgotten 
politics will suffice to show that in fili- 
bustering and gerrymandering, in steal- 
ing governorships and legislatures, in 
using force at the polls, in colonizing and 





Bachrach 


Mrs. Catt 


in distributing patronage to whom pa- 
tronage is due, in all the frauds and 
tricks that go to make up the worst form 
of practical politics, the men who 
founded our state and national govern- 
ments were always our equals and 
often our masters.” 


O the years passed. Votes were 
bought, nominations were engi- 
neered, legislation was passed or lost 
by political strategy, statesmen degen- 
erated into, politicians, poor men made 
fortunes in. politics, and the price of 
election has flown so high that it must 
withstand continual investigation. 
There is a Tammany Hall in New 
York, a Republican machine in Chicago, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, which is even 
worse. Neither men nor women have 
seriously attempted to remove the dis- 
honorable use of money, corruption, 
fraud and indecent attempts to cover up 
the wicked things that have been done. 
No feminism in politics and no mascu- 
linity in or out of politics can contribute 
much to American self-government un- 
til the voters within the nation drop 
every other question and devote them- 
selves to the institution of honesty and 
decency in the administration of party 
politics. We shall never be a great na- 
tion, our parties and politics will never 
be worthy of the respect of our own 
citizens and their neighbors, until this 
housecleaning is thoroughly done. Every 
dishonest trick, every over-expenditure, 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Heard at the Credit Desk: “My husband doesn’t like it.’ “The cook won't use it.” “It doesn’t match the wallpaper.” 


“RETURNED GOODS” 


Which the Consumer Pays in the End 


A Privilege for 


RS. JONES | slapped a 

triumphant trump on_ her 

opponent’s ace and return- 

ed to the subject of the 

blue dress she had' bought a 
month ago at her favorite department 
store. 

“Well, my dear, two weeks after | 
bought that dress, I put it on to wear to 
a tea, and it simply swore at my new 
hat, so I made them take it back, and 
they did it without a murmur. That’s 
the advantage of having a charge ac- 
count at a good store. Of course their 
prices are high, but they are so oblig- 
ing!” 

A few days later, I ran into Mrs. 
Jones in the coat department, selecting 
three models to be sent to her home “on 
approval.” She explained! that she hadn’t 
intended to buy a new coat this year, 
and perhaps her husband wouldn’t stand 
for it, times being hard, but she had 
seen some models she liked and thought 
she would look them over at home. I 
learned that she had just returned! three 
pairs of silk curtains because the col- 
ors ran in the wash, and was on her way 
to the rug department to arrange for 


By CATHERINE TURLINGTON 


the return of a rug which did not fit the 
living-room floor for the simple reason 
that she had not measured it before pur- 
chasing. 

Pursuing an idea that the erratic buy- 
ing habits of Mrs. Jones have some con- 
nection with the high prices charged at 
her favorite store and have some con- 
nection also with the national problem 
of economic waste which is one of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s chief concerns, I went 
to the office of the adjustment bureau 
manager. 

“Who pays in the end for this privi- 
lege of practically unlimited return of 
goods?” I asked. 

While I waited for an answer, the 
manager signed an order presented by a 
clerk for the return to a customer of 
$25 paid for an electric vibrator three 
months before, which the customer had 
decided not to use because her physician 
disapproved ; assented to another clerk’s 
query as to whether he should take back 
an expensive velvet dress, much crum- 
pled, returned by a charge account cus- 
tomer because her husband didn’t like 
it, and authorized return of purchase 
money to a woman who sent back a dish- 


washing machine because she had found 
a cheaper one at another store the day 
after she bought it. 

“There you have it,” he said. “The 
cost of handling returned goods is prob- 
ably the largest factor in the cost of re- 
tail service. When our merchandise is 
returned because of defective quality or 
performance, we are only too glad to 
make adjustments. When it is returned 
for no good reason at all except that the 
customer didn’t use her head in shop- 
ping, we have to make the adjustment 
just the same. If we refused to take 
things back from our charge account 
customers, they would close their ac- 
counts and go around forever after with 
a grudge against us. But why don’t 
they realize that the high cost of han- 
dling returned merchandise is reflected 
in the price tags of this and every other 
store?” 

The reason, of course, is that Mrs. 
Jones, returning three dresses bought on 
impulse and rejected’ on mature reflec- 
tion, considers herself such a small unit 
in the national economic system that she 
never realizes the enormous loss suffered 
by retail merchants when thousands of 
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Mrs. Joneses do the same thing. It is 
so simple to telephone to the store, and 
ask that the wagon call to take back the 
dresses which the family has decided are 
too flapperish for mother, or a_bed- 
spread which doesn’t match the wall- 
paper, or a cake mixer which the cook 
refuses to use. 

But this telephone request starts 
complicated machinery necessary to put 
the article back on the store shelves for 
re-sale. The National Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, in an analysis of the han- 
dling of each transaction involving a 
return, found that more than twenty 
store employees are involved in the op- 
erations of a “charge-send” with “call- 
for” return, beginning with the salesman 
who records the sale, puts merchandise 
in the delivery bag and sends it to the 
shipping room, and ending with the bill- 
ing department clerk who records the 
purchaser’s credit in her charge account 
and files the original check for reference. 
It was found that the actual cost to the 
store of handling such a_ transaction 
ranged from thirty to sixty cents. 
Add to this the probable loss to the store 
from goods being out of stock for some 
time, returned in a damaged condition, 
or after a considerable time during 
which seasonal or style demand has 
changed and the price of the article must 
be reduced for re-sale, and you have one 
good reason why the overhead of Ameri- 
can department stores takes about thirty- 
three cents of every dollar received. The 
average profit taken by leading depart- 
ment stores is five cents out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. The woman shopper’s 
insistence upon her ancient and inalien- 
able right to change her mind! is respon- 
sible for a considerable part of the thirty- 
three cents out of every dollar chargeable 
to overhead expenses. 


Economic Waste 
pee pam figures on the re- 


turned goods problem were brought 

out in a recent survey conducted by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, which showed that customer re- 
turns to retail stores now amount to 
about $1,600,000,000 annually, of which 
about $450,000,000 represents the value 
of goods returned to department stores. 
The cost of handling these transactions 
was estimated at about $50,000,000 an- 
nually, and this figure represents com- 
plete economic waste in terms of human 
labor. 

Moreover, the return habit is increas- 
ing. A group of large State Street stores 
in Chicago reported returns amounting 
to $37,000,000 in one year, or fifteen 
per cent of the total sales. Pittsburgh 
and San Francisco stores reported that 
returns were twelve and one half per 
cent of total sales. Eleven of Boston’s 
largest stores reported annual returns 
amounting to $20,000,000. Member 
stores of the National Retail Dry Goods 


Association noted a constantly increas- 
ing percentage of returns to sales in the 
five year period from 1924-1929. The 
problem has also been analyzed by the 
Department of Commerce Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic’ Commerce, by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, by 
the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration of Ohio State University, and by 
leading economists of the Universities of 
Southern California and of Pittsburgh. 


Cooperation Needed 


RADE and business leaders, gov- 
ernment experts, professional econ- 
omists, and most important of all, 
organized women’s groups who reflect 
the viewpoint of the consumer, are 
agreed that the problem of reducing cus- 
tomer returns is serious, and that it can 
be solved only by a cooperative cam- 
paign of education in which the woman 
shopper, the manufacturer and the retail 
store must accept their share of re- 
sponsibility and determine solutions. 
One of the most important facts de- 
veloped in numerous recent surveys is 
that over 50 per cent of the returns in the 
ready-to-wear departments of reporting 
stores are due to causes for which the 


PEACE TALK 
By Elizabeth N. Kidwell 


Let us talk of other things; 

We have surely done with war! 
Fashions, friends, engagement rings— 
War belongs to bygone springs, 
Politics are such a bore, 

Let us talk of other things; 

We have surely done with war. 


Let us talk of what you will, 
War is no concern of mine; 

No one really wants to kill, 

And all our sons are babies still. 

Don’t you think our navy fine? 
Let us talk of what you will- 
I'm sure it’s no concern of mine. 


customer alone is responsible. It is in 
the Women’s and Misses’ Ready-to- 
Wear divisions that the greatest abuse 
of the return privilege is noted. Here 
is exhibited most frequently that sweet 
unreasonableness of the woman shopper 
which leads her to return a dress with 
the naive explanation, ‘“My husband 
doesn’t like it’’ or “I decided it was just 
too expensive for an every-day dress.” 
Often garments are returned with no 
explanation at all, because the shopper 
found a similar one at a lower price just 
down the street. Ask any department 
store manager why he permits such re- 
turns, and he will tell you that he has 
to do it because of competition with 
other stores with a liberal return policy. 

The Retail Dry Goods Association 
in its report on ‘“Reducing Customer Re- 
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turns,” admits that the store managers 
themselves are to blame for their own 
policies. “It must be recognized that 
these returns reflect a buying habit long 
under cultivation by the stores them- 
selves,” it is pointed out. “Freedom of 
opportunity for return and exchange 
has made it unnecessary for the cus- 
tomer to be precise in the selection of 
merchandise, even to the extent of 
ordering merchandise which she knows 
she does not intend to keep.” Local 
store associations are realizing that co- 
operative action to tighten up the return 
privilege is necessary, and in several 
large cities, leading retail stores have 
agreed to refuse credit privileges to per- 
sons who abuse them by habitual return 
of merchandise. 

In justice to the retail store leaders 
who are urging women to revise their 
buying habits, it must be stated that 
they have been equally quick to shoulder 
responsibility for the returns which are 
the result of. poor selling service or poor 
quality of merchandise. Here we have 
returns due to the overanxiety of the 
salesman to make a sale of an article: 
unsuited to the service to which it will 
be put, of a dress whose lines are wr 
suited to the customer, which fact 
she will speedily be told by her family 
or friends, to the utterly hodge-podge 
system of sizing garments and shoes, and 
to the manufacturers’ use of poor quali- 
ty dyes or material. 

Take for exampie the matter of color 
in ready-to-wear garments and hats. 
The customer is not wholly to blame if 
she buys a dress of figured material 
which appears black under the artificial 
lights of the showroom, and blue when 
she tries it on at home the next morn- 
ing. If a persistent saleswoman sells 
a customer a dress which is becoming in 
half-light but makes her look badly 
jaundiced in the light of high noon, she 
should not complain if the garment is 
returned with some irritation. 

Then there is the tendency to buy 
clothing or household furnishings for 
their esthetic or style qualities, rather 
than durability, when service should be 
the major consideration. | Transparent 
velvets, exquisite chiffon hosiery, fragile 
neckwear, are luxury commodities, and 
should be sold with the clear under- 
standing that long service can not be 
expected. Leading merchants are _ re- 
questing their sales people to reduce the 
return of such commodities, with com- 
plaints of poor performance, by explain- 
ing at the time of sale that they are sold 
for style or beauty, and not for service. 


Familiar Phrases 


NE of the outstanding causes of 
O ready-to-wear returns, according 
to the survey of the Retail Dry 
Goods Association, is the absence of 


standardization in garment sizing. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Springtime in Washington 


Harris & Ewing 


YOUR BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


Some Things Done and a Great Deal Left Undone 


in the Closing Session of Congress 


March 15. 

HE session of Congress which 

has just adjourned was more 

notable for its seed-planting 

than for its harvest. Outside 

of a couple of relief bills and 
the regular supply bills for Government 
departments, the crop consisted prin- 
cipally of a bill permitting veterans to 
borrow up to fifty per cent of the face 
value of their adjusted service certifi- 
cates; a bill putting a ten-cent tax on 
every pound of colored oleomargarine, 
whether colored by “artificial coloring 
agents” or by “ingredients” included for 
coloring purposes; the Cable bill secur- 
ing their American citizenship to Amer- 
ican women who marry aliens ineligible 
to citizenship. 

Many bills. were smothered in com- 
mittee; more died in the end-of-the-ses- 
sion jam; a few fell under the axe of a 
Presidential veto. 


By EvtsaBETH May CraiG 


Among the first were the equal rights 
amendment, the birth control bill, the 
Griffin bill permitting the naturalization 
of pacifists, the Frazier peace amend- 
ment, the Shipstead anti-injunction bill, 
the World Court protocol. 

Among the minor measures which got 
through was that making the Star-Span- 
gled Banner the National Anthem. 

The infancy and maternity bill, to 
save the lives and health of mothers and 
babies, got through both Houses only to 
lose out in the Thomas filibuster. There 
is grim humor in the fact that Congres- 
sional committee members are always 
telling women who appear at hearings 
that they must present a “united front” 
if they expect Congress to listen to them. 
But women have been presenting a 
“united front” for a renewal of the ma- 
ternity legislation for years and they 
haven’t got it yet. 

The Cable bill was a victory, though 


it does not remove the last nationality 
discrimination against women. It pro- 
vides that a woman shall not lose her 
nationality through marriage to an alien 
ineligible to citizenship. There yet re- 
mains the unfair situation that the 
American man who has a child abroad, 
by an alien wife, gives his American 
nationality to his child, while the Amer- 
ican mother, in similar circumstances, 
does not. 

The filibuster that killed the ma- 
ternity bill, along with the Vestal copy- 
right bill, the Jenkins immigration bill, 
a lot. of nominations and minor bills, 
was a seed from which may sprout many 
consequences. It was staged by Senator 
Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma, as a des- 
perate and unsuccessful effort to force 
passage of the Nye resolution providing 
for a senatorial investigation of oil, and 
focused attention on the oil situation. 
Independent oil producers wanted a 
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temporary embargo on foreign oil as a 
prelude to an oil tariff. New England, 
using cheap foreign oil in its mills, ob- 
jected to any restriction. 

“How can New England, the chief 
beneficiary of protection for so many 
years, deny us protection?” inquired 
Representative Hoch of Kansas, speak- 
ing for the oil people. 

“Why, we wouldn’t deny you protec- 
tion, if you can show that you need it,” 
replied Representative Nelson of Maine, 
leader of the New Englanders. ‘But 
this is an embargo, and while we favor 
tariffs, we oppose embargoes.” 

“But I thought you were trying to 
get an embargo on Russian pulpwood 
because it competes with Maine lum- 
ber,”’ says Hoch. 

“Dear me, no,” says Nelson virtuous- 
ly, “I am supporting the Kendall bill 
which would keep out products of con- 
vict or forced labor, and it just happens 
that Russian pulpwood is produced by 
forced labor.” 

This, of course, is paraphrase, put into 
the mouths of the two leaders of the 
fight. 

Neither the oil embargo nor the 
forced labor bill got through, so that 
fight, too, must go over into the next 
session. New Englanders may have to 
swallow a tariff on oil and Congress 
make up its mind on a Russian policy. 

Senator Borah of Idaho, chairman of 
the foreign relations committee, made an 
eloquent speech just before the end of 
the session, in which he said we must 
recognize Russia in the interests of 
world peace and international economic 
health. We do not have to espouse the 
doctrines of Communism to live 
amicably with Russia in the family of 
nations, he said. To hesitate is a 
criticism of our own creed. 


Borah’s Challenge 


“ RE we afraid capitalism will 
A break down if we come in con- 
tact with Communism? Have 
we lost faith in our civilization, in our 
institutions? Are we afraid that the 
family institution will break in pieces? 
Is our religion of the feeble sort that 
we dare not bring it into conflict with 
those who say there is no God?” 

Opposed to him are those who would 
embargo every Russian product; prevent 
any immigration from Russia, however 
indirect; deport every Russian now 
here; cancel the citizenship of every 
naturalized Communist. 

The issue has been joined at this ses- 
sion and must be met. 

The State Department recognizes this 
and is preparing to make a fresh survey 
of the whole Russian problem, though 
disavowing any intention of reversing 
our policy of non-recognition of the 
Soviet régime. This policy was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Coolidge, when urged 


to recognize Russia in order to secure 


her immense markets for our products: 

“I do not propose to barter away, for 
the privilege of trade, any of the 
cherished rights of humanity. I do not 
propose to make merchandise of Ameri- 
can principles.” 

Our chief basis for non-recognition 
is that the Soviet has not shouldered 
debts of the previous régimes, has con- 
fiscated private American property and 
will not recognize certain principles of 
private property which the United 
States considers necessary to friendly in- 
ternational life. 


The “Ostrich” Argument 


N the other hand, it is argued, 
O we act like an ostrich with its 

head in the sand when we refuse 
to admit that the Soviet is a de facto 
government. That our big business men 
are already dealing with Russia, how- 
ever handicapped by our diplomatic 
policy, and that little business men, who 
need Government channels for their 
trade, should. have a fair deal. 

The oil fight sowed the seed for a 
tariff fight at the next session, though 
neither party wants to get into any 
“pop-gun”’ revision of the tariff act any 
more than they want a general revision, 
so close to an election. Democrats, the 
chief critics of the present Republican 
tariff, are in a cold sweat for fear 
they will have to back up some of these 
criticisms. They know very well that 
the tariff is an interwoven and inter- 
dependent whole and that single items 
cannot be changed without readjustment 
of the whole structure. 

This was one reason why Democratic 
leaders stuck prohibition out in front 
at the recent meeting of the National 
Democratic Committee. They do not 
want tariff as an issue—too many 
Democrats want protection for individ- 
ual items, and a general tariff revision 
has woven many a political shroud. 
Nor does Chairman Raskob, the wealthy, 
metropolitan Democratic angel, care for 
economic issues. In fact, Progressives 
derisively said he put prohibition on the 
banner so as to cover up his soft atti- 
tude toward Big Business, his intention 
of smoothing anti-trust laws away. But 
the prohibition issue certainly stirred up 
a dust. The dry Senator Robinson, of 
Arkansas, blew up like a bomb at Ras- 
kob’s suggestion of repeal or modifica- 
tion of prohibition laws. 

Republicans were delighted at the 
prohibition row ot the Democrats, for 
twenty-four hours, till the dry Repub- 
lican Senator Capper of Kansas made 
a newspaper-headline nomination of Mr. 
Hoover for re-election on a dry plat- 
torm. Then Republicans remembered 
painfully that if they remained dry and 
the Democrats went wet, there would 
probably be as many wet votes lost as 
dry votes gained—just a swapping party, 
with nobody gaining anything. 
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Then the Progressives, irked because 
they did not get any of the bills they 
wanted at the session, called a_ bi- 
partisan conference which they said, care- 
fully, was not to start a third party, but 
to begin the formulation of a legisla- 
tive program. Senator Borah was there, 
and Norris and La Follette, some two 
hundred in all from the left wings of 
both parties and from all parts of the 
country, and they whacked the reg- 
ular parties enthusiastically. President 
Hoover was dubbed “the great engineer 
of disaster,” by Blaine of Wisconsin. 

Republicans got the heaviest fire, be- 
cause they are in power, but there were 
several whole-souled objectors who re- 
membered that the Democratic Party 
hadn’t done much better. 

Reduced tariffs, farm relief, tightened 
trust laws, government-operation, were 
among the remedies offered. A study 
of unemployment was called for, and a 
special session of Congress, if conditions 
did not improve. The _ conference 
brought much encouragement to the 
Progressives, because it drew together 
so many people of varying interests. 
What they have started, they mean to 
continue. This was just the first in a 
series of conferences. 

Progressives really have some cause 
for complaint about the failure of their 
bills at this session, though this failure 
may stimulate action at the next. The 
Thomas filibuster was an example of 
just what Senator Norris is trying to 
prevent through his lame duck bill, 
designed to eliminate that long thirteen- 
month wait between election and date 
of taking office. This bill was scuttled 
when Speaker Longworth tacked on an 
amendment setting May as the date of 
adjournment of the last session of each 
Congress. Besides eliminating lame 
ducks, the prime object of the Norris 
bill is to get rid of filibusters by letting 
each session run as long as it will. Set- 
ting any date for adjournment makes 
filibusters possible, gives leaders a pivot 
on which to manipulate the legislative 
program. Swapping March for May as 
a pivot was no advantage, said Norris, 
and let his bill die rather than take a 
date. 


Another Veto 


USCLE SHOALS, which has 

become a symbol in the battle 

between advocates of Govern- 
ment versus private operation of public 
utilities, met a veto again. President 
Hoover sent a bitter message in which 
he pointed out that Muscle Shoals was 
an engineering project and not a 
political pawn. 

Bitterness characterized the Muscle 
Shoals episode. “A hunk of Sovietism,” 
Representative Eaton, of New Jersey, 
called the bill. Representative O’Con- 
nor, of Oklahoma, said that the Gov- 
ernment couldn’t run the Senate res- 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Annabel Matthews 


Underwood & Underwood 


The ‘Tax Lady 


Annabel Matthews Beltes the Saying That Women Have No Head 


for Figures. 


This Intimate Picture Shows How She Turned 


From Teaching to Taxation—and to Fame 


HE mother of Annabel Mat- 

thews must have loved the 

weird, musical spell of Poe; 

she loves the long rows of calf- 

bound volumes where the fas- 
cinating bits of fact are hidden that she 
needs to fit into an intricate tax law 
puzzle. Her mother’s was the tender 
exquisite beauty of the South completely 
consecrated to the maternal role; her 
own Southern charm and grace merely 
soften the austerity of common sense 
fully fortified by facts. 

Annabel Matthews, Georgia school 
teacher in her twenties, Government 
clerk in her early thirties, was appointed 
in January of 1930 to membership on 


By Aucusta W. HInsHaw 


the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, where she is the only woman col- 
league of fifteen men. This distinction 
was conferred upon her after five years’ 
service as one of the attorneys in the 
office of the general counsel of the In- 
ternal Revenue Board. 

Another “first woman’ appointment, 
the recognition of Miss Matthews is 
significant, not as a reward to women, 
but rather for all those, men or women, 
who work well and faithfully at hum- 
drum jobs. A hundred years ago the 
story of her achievement would have 
been called “‘Industry’s Reward, or the 
Perseverer’s Victory.” It is the result 
of applying imagination to drab detail 


and working with intelligent diligence 
at a plodding job. 

In the great army of privates who 
carry on the clerical work of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, many lapse into 
languid acceptance of the benefits of 
Government service and a recalcitrant 


resentment of its obligations. Miss 
Matthews’ attitude toward clerical 


drudgery is indicated in the feeling she 
expressed on reading a news story tell- 
ing of her promotion. The story re- 
counted her coming to Washington from 
Gainesville, Georgia, in 1914, “to accept 
a humble clerkship at $900 a year.” 
As a matter of f says, that 


fact, she 
“humble clerkship” not only represented 
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great financial gain over her school 
teacher earnings, but offered fascinating 
horizons of a cosmopolitan life, the 
charm of the national capital, and 
spelled opportunity. 

Others might complain of their hours, 
the stupidities or meannesses of their 
superior officers, the monotony of their 
work, and the Government pay. To 
Annabel Matthews the bloom was on 
life and on work when, at twenty-nine, 
she joined the throng of recruits to the 
newly created Income Tax Division of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. There 
must have been constant trial and error 
on the part of those directing the new 
work, as well as those who worked be- 
side her. There must have been futile, 
maddening tasks and fussy overseers. 
Letters from bewildered citizens, asked 
to render new things unto Caesar, must 
have struck an apathetic chord in the 
bosoms of many clerks, after reading 
their first five hundred. But to one of 
them the common difficulties of citizens 
with the new tax law called for uncom- 
mon understanding. The “subject’’ file, 
which is a digest of the rulings inter- 
preting the law, was created as the 
readiest means with which to supply 
this need. Miss Matthews was trans- 
ferred from general filing to the subject 
file. 

And that became to her a sesame 
to open the door leading to the answer 
—the beautiful, accurate answer of 
every tax problem. Later she came to 
know the income tax workings so well 
that she could interpret them with 
clarity and consideration to exasperated 
business men. She was made corre- 
spondence clerk, and in that capacity 
she served in the rules and regulations 
section from its creation. 


“And Pulled Out a Plum” 


OW, of course, the departmental 
head who in 1914 put his hand 
into the pie of the civil service 

list and drew Annabel Matthews’ name 
had no idea he had pulled out a plum. 
He was merely gathering the available 
material into the Washington bureau as 
the first step of building up this new 
great function of government. Later he 
was to discover her exceptional useful- 
ness. The patience and skill of a pri- 
mary teacher helped oil the rumbling 
machinery of the new tax collection; the 
drive of her desire to find all the facts 
made it go when it balked. 

The patience and skill had grown out 
of thirteen years devoted to setting new 
feet on the path of learning. These 
qualities proved helpful in guiding adults 
through the labyrinth of the new law. 
The desire-to-know was a native gift 
that happened to have been well fostered 
by the difficulties of getting learning in 
a rural school, composed of all ages and 
Previous conditions. Annabel Matthews 
learned to learn by herself and learned 


to help others learn. Unimpeded by a 
graded curriculum, she could go her 
own gait in her textbooks. And so 
when the family moved to Gainesville 
for better education for her younger 
brothers and sisters, she was ready, at 
fourteen, to enter the sophomore class 


of Brenau College. 


Childhood Cares 


EANTIME some of the heavy 
M burdens of life had fallen on 
her. The family was now 
fatherless; the mother was often ill; two 
of the smaller children, who later died, 
had protracted illnesses. The oldest sis- 
ter materially assisted in rearing three 
of the younger children, getting up at 
night when she was twelve to give bot- 
tles and performing many a mother-job 
through all their growing. 
Later on her brother took civil service 
examinations and got a job in Wash- 
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ington. On a visit home he suggested 
that she also “stand” the examination 
for first grade clerks. She did. And 
since this was just before the opening 
of the Income Tax Division of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, presently a 
hurry call went out and Miss Matthews 
was telegraphed for shortly after she 
had qualified. And soon she was able 
to set up a home, and the family fol- 
lowed her to Washington, where her 
mother lived long enough to see her 
capable daughter receive an appointment 
as an attorney in the office of the general 
counsel of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

“Attorney!” one ejaculates mentally. 
When would a woman who had carried 
a full-time job since she was seventeen, 
who had shared many maternal burdens 
and not a few others, find an opportunity 
to study law? But a real desire-to- 
know, when it takes hold of a healthy, 
vigorous mind, always finds a way. 
Miss Matthews wanted to know the 
background of all the rules and regula- 
tions with which she daily lived. This 
was to be found only in the whole of 
the law. So she attended evening 
classes for three years, completing the 
work necessary for admission to the bar, 
and afterward followed her own predi- 
lections in legal study, taking courses 
that bore especially on her work and 
interests. 


Fascinating Tax Problems 
, emery to the bar and 


eventual appointment as _attor- 

ney in the General Counsel’s 
Office of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue failed’ to dull the fascination of 
tax tangles for her. Her talent for un- 
raveling twisted and criss-cross regula- 
tions took hold of the involved prob- 
lems arising in the administration of 
the excess profits and income tax laws. 
Particularly it concentrated on the knot 
of foreign tax, with its duplications of 
domestic tax. 

No other country has relieved its 
nationals of double tax to the extent the 
United States has done. If a foreign 
tax is lower than ours, however, our 
national will pay us the difference be- 
tween the foreign tax to which he is 
subject and ours. There is a movement 
now to change the basis of the tax. The 
League of Nations has sponsored con- 
ferences to this end and toward equity 
in double taxation, at London and 
Geneva. And a woman assistant was 
chosen for the United States delegate 
—the lone woman participant. 

But it is not surprising when one 
learns that an outstanding legal author- 
ity said of her, “She knows not only tax 
laws and procedure but the practical 
and business aspects of taxation. She 
has no marked bias, either pro-taxpayer 
or pro-Government.” 

Annabel Matthews was sent to assist 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Did You Tell Your Congressman? 
s 


OR the flagrant acts of the last Congress, its 
sins of omission and commission, every voter must 
accept a share of the blame. The apathy of 
men and women toward political questions is one of 
the most serious drawbacks to public welfare. When 
Congress passed the tariff measure, which has unques- 
tionably added to the business depression; when it 
passed, over the President’s veto, the soldiers’ bonus 
bill, which has already increased the treasury deficit 
by a billion dollars, we were getting just what we 
deserved. Anne O’Hare McCormick, the well-known 
correspondent, tells of a Congressman who, after vot- 
ing for the high tariff bill, went back home expecting 
to have an unhappy time in trying to explain his vote. 
But when he returned to Washington he reported that 
not a single person had mentioned the tariff to him. 
The President delayed his bonus veto for some days, 
so it was reported, that the public might have time to 
let Congress hear from them. How many persons 
do you know who wrote or wired their congressmen 
during that time? Did you? Undoubtedly your rep- 
resentative was interviewed by the soldiers’ lobby. 
They made their wishes known, but the great mass 
of voters back home were inarticulate, as usual. Few 
people ever think of sending a letter or telegram to 
their representative. Few feel any sense of responsi- 
bility. Yet your congressman is there to represent 
you, and if you do not make your wishes known you 
will get what the other person wants. 


* * * 


Concerning Mothers 


HIS month’s leading editorial should by all 

means have been a shout of joy over the passage 

of a maternity and infancy bill. But the bill 
did not pass. Or, rather, though a bill passed each 
house, a one-man filibuster conducted by Senator 
Elmer Thomas, of Oklahoma, ended all chance of 
harmonizing the two. We put in the Senator’s name, 
by no means for his glory. He stands as the final 
reason why many more mothers and babies will die 
needlessly, for lack of the organized health care that 
Federal Government and state together could give 
them. But Senator Thomas does not bear the full 
blame. There has been enough time since the Shep- 
pard. Towner Act expired in June, 1929, for Congress 
to supply a substitute. Women will be ready and 
waiting to carry on the fight when the new Congress 
meets, but there is no way to recover the lives lost 
through this shameful delay. 

Meanwhile it is well that Mothers’ Day, May 10, 
is to have a new meaning this year. Through the 
initiative of the Maternity Center Association of New 
York, it is to be observed through the nation as a 
day to promote the saving of mothers’ and_ babies’ 
lives. | Educators, physicians, clubs, churches, civic 


organizations will join to center public attention on 
the fact that America’s death rate from causes con- 
nected with maternity is the highest in the civilized 
world. And that two-thirds of these deaths are pre- 
ventable, through the right health instruction and care. 
In the words of Mrs. John Sloane, president of the 
New York Maternity Center Association, ‘“The cold, 
bare, terrible fact is that we, as a people, are not 
aroused sufficiently to this national disgrace to take 
the necessary measures to remove it.” Let May 10 
serve as a time of concentration on spreading the in- 
formation that will do the arousing. We can, and 
must, save this tragic waste. 
* * * * 


The Golden Rule Foundation has an excellent 
idea about Mothers’ Day, too. ‘The idea is that the 
commercialized Mothers’ Day of recent years isn’t 
good enough. A committee, with Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of New York as Honorary Chairman, 
points out that many mature people are unable to 
send flowers or candy to their own mothers, and that 
a finer tribute to those alive or dead is to help mothers 
in need—a number so tragically large this year. The 
suggestion of the committee, which includes such emi- 
nent names as Jane Addams, Ellen Pendleton, Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, is that gifts for that day be 
made through any established agency. 


* * * 


The High Cost of Bread 
REPORT made in the closing days of Con- 


A gress by a Senate sub-committee headed by 

Senator Capper, about the way a few powerful 
corporations control food prices, is of special interest 
to women in these hard times. We quote the facts 
about only one item, bread, which the committee says 
is one of the foods where monopoly control is most 
apparent. 

While the price the farmer receives for wheat is 
the lowest in years and the price of white flour has 
declined. in about the same measure, the price of bread 
remains the same. Figures given by the committee 
for some of the baking corporations show the tremen- 
dous profits which are made. In 1916 common stock 
of the General Baking Corporation was quoted at 
$2.00 a share. In 1922 there was a reorganization 
and a 200 per cent stock dividend was declared. The 
number of shares was increased from 34,000 to 415,- 
734, without any further cash investment. Earnings 
on this new, watered stock in 1928, ’29, ’30 were, 
respectively, $15.98, $15.16 and $12.02. These 
yearly earnings based upon the old stock of 1916 
amount to $195.39 per share in 1928, $185.35 in 1929 
and $146.97 in 1930. 

When bakers had the competition of the housewives, 
bread sold at five cents a pound loaf. Manufacturers 
of flour have been advertising recently to induce people 
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to eat more bread. The most effective way to increase 
consumption would be to cut bread prices to accord 
with the price of flour. We might add that repre- 
sentatives of the baking companies admitted that there 
was no good reason why the price of whole wheat 
bread should be higher than white bread, and one of 
the large companies promised to reduce the price ac- 
cordingly. 


* Ok Ok 
V oting vs. Vanity 


E beg permission to argue a little with the 
\ \ New York Times. Ina recent issue, under the 

heading, “Serious Women in Lighter Mood,” it 
commented on Dr. Alsop’s Journal article, “The Slen- 
der Waist.” It was pleased to see the article as a sign 
that earnest feminists care about something besides 
causes. But it thought that, after all, as Dr. Alsop was 
more concerned with good: digestion than good looks, 
the article was “not too encouraging to those who 
would be glad if our ardent advocates of feminism 
would be a little more feminine in their own persons.” 
But, nevertheless, this is‘‘a step in the direction of 
vanity—and charm.” 

We can’t help wondering with what kind of “seri- 
ous women” the Times associates. For from what 
we know of such women, they are far from indif- 
ferent to feminine vanity and charm. We volunteer 
to take the Times around a bit and show it “serious 
women” dressed in modish elegance; older fem- 
inists very well corseted. in these days when corsets 
count; younger ones whose interest in voting and 
vetoes doesn’t interfere with concern for marcels and 
manicures. We would undertake to show it a woman 
who knows both the working of city governments and 
this year’s subtle harmonies in cosmetics. No, dear 
Times, we appreciate your interest but we have a low 
opinion of your observation. The “serious woman” 
who can’t manage an interest both in public affairs 
and in her personal appearance is no longer seen. 

. What, never? . . . Well, hardly ever. 


* * 


The Forward March of W omen 


S the reader will see by Mrs. Corbett Ashby’s 
article on page 8, the movement of women for 
women and for humanity goes on all over the 

world. Its lines are strikingly similar in different 
countries, although it is in varying stages of progress. 

In India the strongest influence in favor of doing 
away with child marriage is the Women’s Indian 
Association. In China women doctors, American 
trained, are organizing hospitals and clinics to cut 
down the tremendous toll of lives of methers and 
babies. In Japan the suffrage movement is so strong 
that Japanese women are not content with the limited 
suffrage proposed by the Government, but are trying 
to force its extension. In Egypt women are persuad- 
ing the Government to open schools for training girls 
in typewriting and bookkeeping so they can earn .a 
living. Even Algiers has a woman movement, fos- 
tered by French women leaders. 

The first all-Asia conference of women was held 


in India in January. Invitations were sent out in 
thirty languages. Not long ago the first Arabian 
women’s conference was held in Damascus. On all 
these programs freedom of women from the shut-in 
life of the harem, their right to an education, their 
right to earn a living, equal pay for equal work, hold 
a place, and the responsibility of women for world 
peace is emphasized. 

The importance of this progress of women cannot 
be overestimated. Lady Irwin, wife of the Viceroy 
of India, wrote recently: “I am profoundly convinced 
that the future of India depends on the education and 
welfare of the women of India, and I have found 
that this view is widely shared by both men and 
women in India.” The same is true about every 
country in the world. No nation can rise higher than 
the status of its women, and the place they hold largely 
determines the place of their country in the scale of 
civilization. 

> eo * 


Twenty-five Years of Play 


i SNHIS month the Playground Association of 
America (now the National Recreation Associa- 
tion) celebrates its twenty-fifth birthday. The 

playground movement in this country began with a 

sandpile in a Boston mission yard, copied from a sand 

garden in Berlin. Sand gardens spread—to other sec- 
tions of Boston; to other New England cities. Then 

Jane Addams was responsible for the next step—a 

model playground, with slides, swings and other ap- 

paratus added to the sandpile, at Hull House in Chi- 
cago. By the time the Playground Association of 

America (now the National Recreation Association ) 

was founded—-in 1906, forty-one cities had made a 

beginning in supervised playgrounds. ‘Today almost 

one thousand towns and cities have recreation areas 
under leadership. And women have had a large share 

in the work—from the first sandpile, inspired by a 

woman’s observation abroad, to the 12,300 women 

recreation leaders and the hundreds of others to whom 
playgrounds are a civic interest. 

Women have been responsible in community after 
community for initiating a system of recreation. Often 
the first playground, equipped as an experiment by a 
woman’s group, has educated public opinion and _re- 
sulted in later city appropriations. Women have raised 
money by every ingenious feminine means, and used 
their votes to win the needful taxes. Hundreds are 
serving on community playground or recreation boards 
and planning constructively for their cities’ play. 
More and more they are grasping the far-reaching 
effects of recreation systems on city planning, on the 
health and education of children and on the wise use 
of adult leisure. The leaders of the movement are to 
be congratulated on their birthday, and on their oppor- 
tunities. And any woman with a civic urge, who 
doesn’t know where to begin, might study her town’s 
recreation. 


against war. It has been shown that in all coun- 

tries war marriages have proved the shortest 
lived. Which is not at all surprising, but worth 
including in the picture. 


| * paces figures on divorce hold one more count 
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‘*Rinis”’ 


T promptly 12 o’clock noon on March 4, one stroke 
of the gavel brought the Seventy-first Congress to 
an end. League members in the crowded galleries 

during the last eighteen hours of the session, watch- 

ing one League bill die during a feverish fit of 
filibustering and witnessing the final death blow being dealt 
to another by seven “Lame Duck” senatorial votes, could do 
nothing more than hope for the time when the elimination of 
the “Lame Duck” session of Congress will bring an end to 
such performances. Ironically enough the resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to accomplish that end had died in confer- 
ence only a few days before when Senator Norris, the sponsor 
of the measure, refused to accept a House amendment fixing 
a specific date for the adjournment of the second session. No 
better argument would be found in support of Senator Nor- 
ris’ stand than the demonstration during the last hours of 
the Congress when long irrelevant speeches and ruthless fili- 
busters prevented action on three important bills. 


Maternity and Infancy Bill Lost 


HE Jones Maternity and Infancy bill valiantly held 

the position of “privileged matter” for the last twenty- 

four hours of the session. All that remained in the 
process of its enactment was the Senate approval of the con- 
ference report on the bill which on January 10 had passed 
the Senate but which was amended in the House to include 
provisions for a general rural health program. The vote of 
59-16 to displace the business before the Senate and take up 
the report on the morning of March 3 was evidence of the 
strength behind the bill. After explaining the provisions of 
the House amendment Senator Jones expressed his hope that 
the Senate would act on the measure. Recognizing that al- 
though they did not have votes to defeat the measure they 
could prevent its passage by consuming the time until ad- 
journment, its enemies proceeded to carry out that purpose. 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts filibustered against the bill 
for some time, Senator Tydings of Maryland spoke against it. 
Under the rules of the Senate it is not necessary for Senators 
to speak on the matter pending. Consequently the purpose 
of the opponents of the measure was helped by farewell 
speeches, discussion of the Muscle Shoals veto, speeches for 
and against the recognition of the Russian Government and 
other discussions, although some of the speakers announced 
that they were not opposed to the maternity and infancy 
measure. 

The last ray of hope vanished when Senator Thomas, 
concerned because the Senate refused to consider a resolution 
authorizing an investigation of the oil industry, obtained the 
floor after midnight on the morning of March 4 and kept it 
until the adjournment gavel fell. 

Through all the harassing happenings Senator Jones calmly 
and steadfastly held his position. Assisted by Senator Norris, 
Senator La Follette and others he tried to bring the bill to 


vote—but that proved impossible and the “M and I” bill 
died as “unfinished business.” 


Muscle Shoals Bill Vetoed 


AVING for eight years supported legislation providing 
for the Government development of Muscle Shoals 
as a laboratory in which to experiment, particularly in 

the production of cheap power, the League rejoiced when the 
compromise agreement was passed by both the House and the 
Senate. The agreement provided that the Government 
through a corporation should operate the power plants and 
that nitrate plants should be leased to private interests for the 
manufacture of fertilizer. It further provided that the Gov- 
ernment should sell to the lessee all the power needed for 
the manufacture of fertilizer and fifteen per cent additional 
for use in the manufacture of by-products. The surplus 
power was to be carried over transmission lines built by the 
Government to cities and municipalities where it would be 
sold to the consumer at a small profit. The bill was, however, 
vetoed again by the President and returned to the Senate on 
the afternoon before adjournment. After long discussion the 
Senate by a vote of 49-34 sustained the President’s veto. 
Seven “Lame Duck” Senators voted to support the President. 
Had they voted the other way, the vote would have been 
56-27, more than the necessary two-thirds of those voting— 
the number needed to override the veto. 


World Court Postponed 


HE protocols providing for the adherence of the United 

States to the World Court under the Root Formula 

were in the Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate when the Congress adjourned. ‘That committee voted 
early in December and again in February to postpone con- 
sideration of the protocols until the beginning of the Seventy- 
second Congress in December, 1931. A hearing was held in 
January, at which time Mr. Elihu Root explained the 
Formula to the committee and gave his reasons for the ratifi- 
cation of the protocols that bear his name. 


Cable Bill Amended 


N important amendment to the Cable Bill which had 
A the support of the League was successfully enacted and 
signed by the President. It provides that an Ameri- 

can woman shall not forfeit her citizenship even though her 
alien husband may because of race, nationality or other causes 
be ineligible for citizenship. It permits women who have 
previously lost their citizenship by marriage to an ineligible 
alien to become repatriated without submitting to a long natu- 
ralization process. It also permits women married to aliens who 
have lived abroad for more than two years and who have 
formerly been presumed to have lost citizenship, to regain it. 
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Watching Chicago Vote 


HE morning papers proclaimed “Heavy Vote is Cast 

Early” on the day of Chicago’s recent primary election 

at which the candidates for mayor for the next four 
years were to be nominated. Since seeing is believing, several 
of us from out of town Leagues decided to find out for our- 
selves how Chicago votes. 

Judge Jarecki of the Election Commission opened. the way 
by showing us the Commission’s offices where absentee voters’ 
ballots were being sorted. A group of men sitting at one 
end were pointed out to us as “trouble shooters’ ready to 
go to any precinct in case of a disturbance. 

A car marked “Official-Election Commission” was put at 
our disposal and, guided by Mrs. Daniel T. McCarthy of 
Judge Jarecki’s staff, we began the rounds of precincts care- 
fully chosen to present a cross-section of the city. First, a 
polling place in the lobby of one of the best down-town hotels. 
The hotel forms an entire precinct. One of the judges, a 
young man not long out of college, commented on the dif- 
ficulty there had been in securing the requisite number of 
judges and clerks—‘“people say they’re not interested in pol- 
itics.” After other stops, including a family hotel and the 
Sunday-school room of a church, we reminded our guide 
that we wanted to see “all sides.” 

“Now I am going to take you to a colored ward,” she 
said, and. soon we were in a stuffy basement where the now 
familiar long table and white-curtained booths with flickering 
candles identified it as a polling place. We were interested 
to hear that the number of voters here, as in precincts pre- 
viously visited, was about evenly divided between men and 
women. 

After other 
visits we wound 
our way down 
streets that had 
a holiday air 
with many 
party workers 
doing last-min- 
ute stumping 
for their candi- 
dates. Ina 
smoke - filled 
room. of an 
Italian precinct 
where all off- 
cilals were men, 
the line of 
voters were be- 
ing given ballots 


without much 
checking of 
names. “Oh, 
it’s all right,” 


we were as- 
sured, ‘‘the boys 
know them all.” 
It is not easy to summarize our observations. Certainly 
one may ask whether fraudulent practices in Chicago elec- 
tions may not have been exaggerated. Perhaps by the use 
of a flat card file and identification by means of signature, 
registrations could be more quickly and accurately checked. 
A short ballot on which candidates are grouped by offices 
would be a boon to voters. The workability of the present 
system is in good measure due to Judge Jarecki’s “‘school” 
at which a day at the polls is enacted for the instruction of 
election officials. KATHERINE A. FREDERIC. 





Aertal view of Wardman Park Hotel, Headquarters for the Council meeting, April 14-17 


In State Legislatures 


LECTION bills and child welfare measures head the 

list of proposals before state legislatures which are 

supported by state Leagues of Women Voters, accord- 
ing to reports received in the National office. 

Permanent registration is being backed in Indiana, Illinois, 
Maryland, Missouri and New York. The Illinois League 
wants the office group type of ballot. The Missouri League 
is eager to see the ballot shortened. Indiana, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Massachusetts and Tennessee are concerned with 
their primary election laws and the Rhode Island League 
is seeking further regulation of the caucus system. The Con- 
necticut League wants a constitutional amendment to permit 
absentee voting. The Pennsylvania League is backing a 
revision of the election code. 

Almost all state Leagues have been concerned for months 
with the budget provisions for maternity and_ infancy 
hygiene. The Illinois League is supporting the proposals 
of a state committee on child welfare legislation and the 
Kansas League is urging that provision be made for a child 
welfare survey commission. The North Carolina League is 
concentrating on children in industry legislation. The New 
York, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania Leagues want to 
raise the age and educational requirements in their child labor 
laws. The Rhode Island League is sponsoring a bill for 
mothers’ aid. The Massachusetts League is backing two 
pure milk bills) The Maryland League wants a statewide 
system of juvenile courts. 

The Pennsylvania and Illinois Leagues want more state 
aid for schools and the Connecticut League is supporting an 
education code 
which | provides 
for equalization 
grants. The 
Wisconsin 
League wants 
the county 
school unit and 
the Illinois 
League has en- 
dorsed a bill for 
larger school 
units. The Mis- 
souri League is 
backing a 
school _ legisla- 
tion program. 

Women on 
juries bills are 
a major League 
concern in Con- 
necticut, Mass- 
achusetts, Miss- 
ouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New 
York and South 
Dakota. Marriage permit reforms are being sought in Iowa, 
Minnesota, New York and Ohio. The New York 
League wants the passage of an employment agency bill, a 
‘fair wage” bill for women and minors and a bill including 
occupational disease under the workmen’s compensation act. 
Connecticut, Illinois, Minnesota and Texas Leagues are sup- 
porting the shorter working day for women. The Georgia, 
Missouri and New Jersey Leagues want state government 
simplification; Ohio, Michigan and New York are backing 
county reorganization measures. EpitH Rockwoop. 








{This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 
thing printed in the Woman’s Journal and the Woman's Journal is not responsible for what 





The League is not responsible for any- 
is published by the League in its insert.] 
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OT to those who are already stu- 
dents of penology, but to the 
increasing number of men and women 
whose social conscience has been quick- 
ened by the prison riots of the past year, 
is Margaret Wilson’s “The Crime of 
Punishment’ recommended. She ap- 
proaches her subject in an appealing 
way, as might be expected from the 
author of ‘““The Able McLaughlins” and 
“Daughters of India.” Married to a 
man who was to be governor of a prison, 
she went to the house on the prison 
walls with no expectation of being in- 
terested in criminals. Everything con- 
nected with law-breaking was to her 
stale and uninviting. She cared about 
goodness. That was what excited her 
imagination. But what she _ found, 
after living at the prison, was that there 
were no criminals there! There were 
human beings. And she cared about 
human beings, too. 

In her bewilderment she began to 
make a study of punishment. This book 
is the fruit of that study. She first gives 
a history of her subject. Then she 
analyzes the prison systems in England 
and the United States today, and the 
notable forces that are now at work to 
modify them or even to end them. 
Stimulating, humanly wise and kind, 
“The Crime of Punishment’ is valuable 
as an introduction to one of civilization’s 
most desperate problems. 


Ce its jacket a tulip is married to 
a gear. Inside, bathing caps jostle 
fountains, textiles crowd rugs and stu- 
dios, a flying desk, three glass jars, 
wicker furniture and the entrance to a 
safe deposit vault. It is a topsy-turvy 
Wonderland in which you may play the 
part of Alice with no more effort than 
that of turning over smooth white pages. 
The Annual of American Design, dated 
1931, is a puzzling collection of fasci- 
nating words and pictures. If you are 
interested in furnishing a modern room, 
buying modern draperies, building a 
modern bookcase, you will find pictures 
that stimulate your imagination and set 
you to making drawings and measuring 
walls. If you want to know the theory 
that lies behind harsh angles and geo- 
metrical shapes you may read learned 
dissertations by architects, scenic artists, 
textile experts, philosophers. The whole 
thing, for all its apparent confusion, is 
held together by an invisible glue which 





Margaret Wilson 


can only be called the modern spirit. 
But you must do no testing for con- 
sistency. If you try to measure one man’s 
design by another man’s theory, or even 
expect one man’s product to be the logi- 
cal working out of his own theory, you 
will find the whole thing falling into a 
million pieces. It is dangerous to ask 
consistency from any art and especially 
from anything so synthetic, so gauche, so 
overconscious and at the same time un- 
certain as ‘‘art moderne.” 

The book may please your eyes or irri- 
tate them, but it will not let you pass by 
unnoticing. For Journal readers it car- 
ries a special interest in the fact that 
it includes the work of many young 
women who are obviously making an 
important place for themselves in the 
field of new design.—m. a. 


HE charm and mild irony of Sylvia 

Townsend Warner's brief novels— 
“Lolly Willowes” and “Mr. Fortune’s 
Maggot’? — are heightened toward 
beauty and satire in the narrative poem 
“Opus 7” just published. In firm 
rhymed couplets of an archaic flavor 
and pungency of phrasing—with now 
and again a passage of astonishing loveli- 
ness—““Opus 7” sets forth the story of 
Rebecca Random, a spinster in whom a 
recently demobilized and wounded An- 
zac unwittingly plants the idea of selling 
the flowers from her cherished garden 
for shillings with which to buy her 
cherished gin. She drinks herself to 
death. The betraying of beauty to 


satisfy the keen desire of the flesh—it 
is in this point that the satire resides, 
It is developed in terms of life in a 
small village in England after the war, 
the kind of village that sends the passer- 
by into ecstasies. Miss Warner, how- 
ever, has tarried in it and voices the 
earthy bitterness of its meaning for 
those who live in it.—E. P. 


‘* N sorrow thou shalt bring forth 

children,” said the Lord unto Eve. 
And even today with women enfran- 
chised and enlightened, “normal” child- 
birth is still generally accepted both by 
doctors and patients as a pain-racking 
experience. 

In her book, “Easier Motherhood,” 
Constance L. Todd challenges this pas- 
sive acquiescence. From various pain 
relief methods she has selected what she 
calls “the simplest, safest, least expensive 
and most generally applicable’’—colonic 
analgesia or the Gwathmey technique, as 
it is called from its inventor, Dr. James 
T. Gwathmey. In lay language, with 
testimony from doctors and from women 
themselves, Mrs. Todd describes what it 
is, what results have been achieved and 
where it is in use. The most impressive 
of this testimony comes from the New 
York Lying-in-Hospital, the first hos- 
pital to experiment with the method, in 
1923. A detailed study of fifty-eight 
hundred of the fourteen thousand cases 
so treated there showed that “pain is 
greatly relieved in eighty-five per cent,” 
with “no increase in asphyxia at birth.” 

A few unanswered questions come to 
the lips of the mother reader. Does the 
treatment require constant. attendance 
during labor by the physician or a spe- 
cially trained assistant? How much 
does it cost (an extremely important 
matter to many mothers)? What are 
the objections to the method by 
reputable obstetricians who do not use 
it? In general, however, the author has 
thoroughly and carefully reviewed this 
particular technique. Most important 
of all, no mother can read the book 
without determining to ask her own 
practitioner, “If not colonic analgesia, 
why not?” “Or what else have you?” 

And, as Mrs. Todd points out, the 
arousing of mothers themselves is the 
first step toward a remedy for “a stupid 
and cruel survival in a world which has 
for years possessed the medical knowl- 
edge that makes it needless.” 
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HE most crowded scene to which 

the reader has been introduced in 
many a day is that of “Success,” the latest 
novel by Lion Feuchtwanger. One en- 
ters it with some misgiving. The setting 
—Munich, shortly after the war—is 
strange, the characters are unfamiliar 
and of unprecedented number. But the 
reward of reading is great. Fcucht- 
wanger has spread not only Munich but 
the whole of Bavaria before us. The 
result is at once a novel of action and 
a novel of ideas. The action evolves 
from the unjust imprisonment and 
death through neglect of Paul Kruger. 
To this cause célébre the characters of 
the book are in one way or another all 
related. In the process we have a com- 
plete society, vividly portrayed. 

With a cause célébre as the spring of 
action, the unifying abstract idea, it may 
be guessed, is justice in the modern 
world. Of this, Feuchtwanger’s novel 
is a scathing indictment. 

The method of presentation is not 
wholly successful, nor is it sustained. It 
has an artificiality that his fully realized 
characters continually break through. 


HENEVER Dr. Abraham Flex- 

ner speaks on an educational pro- 

gram or publishes a new book, we expect 
him to champion the humanistic tradi- 
tion, particularly that of the English 
universities. Perhaps never before, 
however, has he made such a thorough- 
going attack on higher education in 
America as in his recent book on “Uni- 
versities,”’ American, English, German. 
In Dr. Flexner’s ideal university, 
quality rather than quantity will be em- 
phasized and there will be no vocational 
training of any kind. The curriculum 
will be purged of all practical courses, 
whether in journalism, business, house- 
hold economics or agriculture. Perhaps 
our civilization requires two kinds of 
universities, one for varied service to all 
the people and one for pure learning and 
research, though the former Dr. Flex- 
ner would call an institute, not a uni- 
versity. The book is written out of 
wide knowledge and with deep convic- 
tion as to fundamental values. It cannot 
be ignored by any thoughtful educator. 
Whether the reader agrees with the 
writer or not depends on her own final 
theory of wide democracy or fine aris- 
tocracy in the purpose of a university. 

M. K. 


The Crime of Punishment (Wilson) : Har- 
court, Brace, N. Y., 1931. $3.00. 

Annual of American Design: Ives Wash- 
burn, N. Y., 1930. $7.50. 

Opus 7 (Warner): Viking Press, N. Y., 
1931. $2.00. 

Easier Motherhood (Todd): John Day, 
N. Y., 1930. $2.00. 

Success (Feuchtwanger): Viking Press, 
N. Y., 1930. $3.00. 
Universities (Flexner): 
N. Y., 1930. $3.50. 


Oxford Press, 


Washington 
(Continued from page 19) 


taurant without a $76,000 deficit last 
year, and how could it expect to operate 
Muscle Shoals? Progressives said Mus- 
cle Shoals, Government-operated, was 
our only salvation from the grip of the 
power trust, since its open books on pro- 
duction costs would be a control on the 
“rapacity” of the trust, now operating 
in privacy. 

The Wagner bill giving Federal aid 
to state employment agencies was vetoed 
and it is openly said that Mr. Hoover 
vetoed the bill because he did not want 
so much credit to go to its author, the 
Democratic Senator Wagner of New 
York. Coolly considered, this is an 
untenable reason, for Mr. Hoover had 
previously approved the Wagner bill for 
long range planning of public works, 
and anyway, such pettiness does not ac- 
cord with the man Hoover we knew so 
well before he went into the White 
House and his character was hidden be- 
hind the clouds of partisan criticism. 
Mr. Hoover explained the veto by say- 
ing that he would have to scrap the 
present Federal employment system in 
order to set up the Wagner system and 
that this would mean months of inertia 
right in the unemployment crisis. 

Also, he expressed doubt as _ to 
whether the Wagner system of a bunch 
of Federally-aided state agencies would 
be better than a unified Federal agency. 


Railroad Holding Companies 


An important initiation was the re- 
port of the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee on railroad holding com- 
panies. The committee recommended 
putting the railroad holding companies 
under the regulation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but said the 
whole question of holding companies 
should be studied before Congress began 
making laws for any one group. The 
report showed a mushroom growth of 
these holding companies which control 
railroads, whereas the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which has jurisdic- 
tion over the roads themselves and can 
control their consolidations, is powerless 
over the holding companies. 

An important failure was the bill for 
Federal regulation of interstate bus 
lines, but this, too, has sowed seeds for 
action next session. The same applies 
to the Capper-Kelly price-fixing bill 
which would stop cut-rate selling of 
trade-marked goods. So much difference 
of opinion developed on this question 
of cut-rate prices that it is a good thing 
the bill went over till it could be argued 
out to a finish. 

Important hearings, which may bear 
fruit next session, have been held since 
the adjournment of the last session, to 
frame a bill to conscript wealth and 








Whither American 
Womanhood? 


Mary Day Winn’s 


Adam's Rib 


She controls 41% of the country’s 
individual wealth, dictates 87% of 
its purchases; she is today the bet- 
ter educated sex, has introduced 
sex appeal into business, is smash- 
ing the age-old double standard. 
Miss Winn writes a sparkling, pro- 
vocative discussion of the Ameri- 
can woman’s autonomy. $2.00 








Margaret Wilson’s 


The Crime of 
Punishment 


“It is very moving,” says Lewis 
Gannett of this striking book. Miss 
Wilson writes a vivid, shocking 
history of punishment systems, the 
better to estimate their worth. She 
asks questions that cannot be ig- 
nored: What is the relation be- 
tween savageness of punishment in 
America and the steady increase 
in crime? Her indictment of exist- 
ing conditions will have wide in- 
fluence. $3.00 














Gay Taylor’s 


No Goodness 
in the Worm 


The shifting balance of the sexes 
in today’s world is the theme of 
this novel, the story of three 
women who met different crises. 
It gives to modern fiction virtually 
the first true expression of the 
modern woman’s predicament in 
regard to building her life on the 
love of men. Its realism is honest, 
penetrating, and vigorous. “It is a 
great satisfaction to come across at 
last a novel with a soul.”—Satur- 
day Review of Literature. $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





When writing to Harcourt, Brace, please mention the Woman’s Journal. 
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labor in future wars. Leaders both in 
and out of Congress feel that manpower 
should not bear’ alone the burden of 
conscription, and that taking the profit 
out of war will be a long step toward 
peace. Bernard Baruch, New York 
financier, offered the most notable sug- 
gestion, namely, that all prices be 
“frozen” the moment war is declared. 
This, he said, would eliminate “war 
profits” and the agonies of deflation 
which always follow such ballooning of 
prices. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
that the Eighteenth Amendment was 
legally adopted at last set at rest all hopes 
or fears that prohibition might be dis- 
carded through the simple expedient of 
declaring the Amendment illegitimate. 
With the Amendment given a clear title, 
wets and drys can now go forward on 
their respective crusades for legislative 
action next year, unhampered by any 
idea that the Amendment's title is 
cloudy, which has heretofore given them 
undoubted pause. 

The Thomas filibuster also killed the 
Jenkins bill which would have cut the 
influx of immigration to ten per cent 
of what it was last year. 

This was put forward in an effort 
to “keep American jobs for Americans,” 
and even though it fell through this 
time, the argument will be used as a 
groundwork for what, it is hoped, will 
be an intelligent revision of our immi- 
gration policy, which is a haphazard 
collection of expedients dictated by tem- 
porary needs over the last two decades. 

Oil, pulpwood, oleo, unemployment, 
all are seeds. It’s a strange seed-bed, 
this Washington, and often it is not un- 
til we see flower or fruit that we trace 
backward to small, obscure, apparently 
unrelated beginnings that passed almost 
unnoticed, usually unrecognized, while 
the plowing and harrowing and planting 
were going on. 





CALENDAR 


Council meeting, International Federation 
of University Women, Wellesley, Mass., 
April 1-4. 

Convention and 50th birthday celebration, 
American Association of University Women, 
Boston, Mass., April 8-11. 

Pan-American Day, an expression of the 
spirit of continental solidarity and friendly 
feeling toward other American republics, 


April 14. 

General Council, National League of 
Women Voters, Washington, D. C., April 
14-17. 


Biennial Council Meeting, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Phoenix, Ariz., 
April 27-May 2. 

May Day, Child Health Day, May 1. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Hot Springs, Ark., May 4-9. 

Mothers’ Day, May 10. For special ob- 
servance, see page 22. 

Conference, Committee for Peace, Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, Belgrade, 
Jugoslavia, May 17-19. 

Convention, National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., June 28-July 3. 


Attractive and practical lamps in the 
Women’s Club, Caldwell, New Jersey 


Practical 
Points 


A bout 
Lamps 
By Jutia W. BINGHAM 


This is a Service Department for 

modern housekeepers — both in 

clubhouse and in home. It offers 

expert advice on the problems of 

buying, management, equipment 
and decoration 


OO often the selection of lamps 
and shades is made purely upon 
esthetic considerations. The prac- 
tical side should never be overlooked, 
and fortunately this may be done with 
no sacrifice of charm or appearance. 
In the familiar “bridge” lamps two 
styles are shown. In the original type 
the light bulb is turned down and the 
shade is attached either to a brass ring 
(or “gallery’”) or to the lamp socket 
itself. If there is likelihood of careless 
handling—many people unconsciously 
grasp the shade to change the direction 
of the light—there is danger that the 
socket will be loosened or broken. For 
this reason the “oil-pot’’ type may be 
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better. In this the lighting fixture sim. 
ulates an old-fashioned lamp set upon a 
horizontal arm. The shade is adjusted 
on the electric bulb. This 
throw quite so direct a light but the 
socket is less likely to be broken. 

In these lamps as with other upturned 
bulbs the shade may be attached eithe 
with a metal ring which rests on the 
bulb, or by two wire loops (called q 
prong fixture) which slip over the bulb, 
The latter style is less likely to be dis. 
arranged, especially in lamps that are 
moved frequently. 

In the “Junior” lamps, that is, those 
in which bulb or bulbs are carried on 
the vertical standard, there is now a 
type with downward turning bulbs for 
reading and upward turning ones to re- 
flect light upon the ceiling. Either may 
be used. independently. 

In all floor lamps special attention 
should be given to securing an adequate 
base. In the wrought-iron type, look for 
tripod legs that are as compact as possi- 
ble. “Sprawly” legs prove a danger trap 
for an unwary foot. A _ round base 
avoids this danger but should usually 
be weighted. This is particularly true in 


does not 


wooden or other light-weight lamp 
bases. 
Weighting is also important in bed- 


room lamps, whether of floor or table 
type. Otherwise an unexpected draft 
may work quick havoc. 

To form a lamp by attaching a fix- 
ture to the top of a vase or bowl al- 
ways presents the possibility of overbal- 
ancing. This may be safeguarded by 
adequate weighting (water often proves 
satisfactory for this purpose) but a wire 
running into the foot of the bow] may 
be safer. 

In the selection of shades only two 
principles can be given here. One is 
that the shade should always cover the 
entire socket-fixture. If this seems im- 
possible the trouble may sometimes be 
remedied by having the bulbs set hori- 
zontally instead of vertically. The sec- 
ond principle is that no direct light 
should escape below or above the shade. 
This is particularly true in selecting 
lamps for clubrooms. The low “loungy” 
chairs may bring the eyes of the observer 
below the lamp shade, with subsequent 
discomfort. With a silk shade, this 
trouble may sometimes be remedied by 
the addition of a “skirt” of silk or 
georgette, not gathered. but a perfectly 
straight double thickness of material, cut 
lengthwise. 

If, on the other hand, straight Ital- 
ian or Spanish chairs bring the eyes of 
the onlooker above the top of the shade, 
the lamp may be made more pleasing by 
standing it upon a base of teak or other 
suitable wood. 

No clubhouse manager or home host- 
ess can afford to overlook these little 
details of comfort and satisfaction. 
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“Returned Goods” 
(Continued from page 17) 


“These dresses run small, madam,” or 
“You'll have to get the larger size for 
enough sleeve length,” are stock phrases 
all too familiar. And every parent 
knows the difficulty of ordering chil- 
dren’s clothing by age sizes. A three- 
year-old dress, bought for Mary, aged 
three, just fits small sister, aged one. 
Of course Mary’s mother gets a certain 
pleasure from having to buy six- or even 
eight-year-old dresses for Mary. It 
rather indicates that she is an exception- 
ally well-developed child. But clothing 
experts of the Bureau of Home 
Economics say that it is practically im- 
possible to buy a child’s garment which 
is large enough for a child of the age 
for which the garment is marked. 

Channing Sweitzer, Managing Di- 
rector of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, cites a recent ex- 
perience in which it was necessary to 
measure five of a well-known brand of 
collars before three of the exact size 
marked could be found, as typical of the 
confusion in accurate sizing of standard 
articles of clothing. The Bureau of 
Home Economics and the American 
Home Economics Association are urging 
the necessity for revised and uniform 
methods of sizing, based on a scientific 
study of body measurements. Such a 
study has never been made. If you 
have ever had the experience of trying 
to buy a dress slip of the proper length 
for one of your girth, you will appreciate 
the need for such a study. The writer 
recently examined dress slips of varying 
sizes in four large department stores, 
and found that the lengths varied by 
not more than two inches. Until manu- 
facturers have recognized the need for 
more accurate and scientific sizing, buy- 
ers can reduce the number of returns 
due to incorrect sizing by trying on gar- 
ments in the store instead of ordering by 
size. 


Women’s Clubs Help 


Women’s clubs in many states are giv- 
ing valuable aid to the department stores 
in their effort to reduce the amount of 
returned merchandise, by placing the 
subject on their study programs. The 
leading department stores in the larger 
cities are working on definite plans to 
remove the causes for returns for which 
poor service or quality are responsible. 

There is always the problem of the 
irate lady who threatens to buy else- 
where if she is refused the privilege of 
returning goods for any reason or no 
reason. This problem will be solved 
if the lady can be brought to see that 
she pays in dollars and cents for the 
Privilege of changing her mind, or of 
going on shopping sprees for the sheer 
tun of buying things which are unsuited 
to her needs and must be sent back. 





Special Lamberton Design 
Hotel Barclay, Philadelphia 
Furnished by John Wanamaker 











Frederick Sutterlin 
Gen, Man 
Scammell China Co. 


“Gentlemen, believe me, 


Betenleyoucset tough China” 


“If space permitted, I could take you through our every 
process, and show you that more than forty years of ex- 
perience have taught us to make |Ptinlevaaceye the uela te AS 
finest hotel china. 

Burt the fact that big hotels, restaurants, railroads, clubs 
continue to use Lamberton, year after year, is ‘proof of the 


pudding.’ It i§ tough china.” 








PARAMOUNT HOTEL, NEW YORK . . COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL, BOSTON . . HOTEL PLAZA, NEW YORK 
HOTEL ROOSEVELT, NEW YORK . . PENNA. R. R. SYSTEM . . RITZ-CARLTON HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES . . LAWYERS’ CLUB, NEW YORK . . ROOSEVELT HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM PENN HOTEL, PITTSBURGH . . STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO . . HOTEL RADDISON, MINNE- 
APOLIS . . WOMEN’S CLUB, DALLAS . . HOTEL TOURAINE, BOSTON .. THE BARCLAY, NEW YORK 





SCAMMELL CHINA CO. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Chicago Office: 


New York Office: ¥ S & 
70 East 45th Street ASwne 1582 Merchandise Mart 


Nor. WViviaas 





When writing to Scammell China Co., please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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Mrs. Catt 


(Continued from page 15) 


every purchased office, must be recog- 
nized by all voters as a political crime 
and political honesty must be made the 
common standard of all parties before 
any simple remedy can be applied effec- 
tively. 

A wide cry from women of all parties 
that they will no longer support a party 
that is dishonest, covers graft, or guaran- 
tees profit to certain of its men, would 
startle the nation and the world; it 
would awaken respect where it does not 
now exist. It would put the right kind 
of feminism into politics and take out 
the wrong kind of masculinity. Instead 
of more women in office and more 
women effectively working in the par- 
ties, the great need is a crusade con- 
ducted by men and women against the 
positive wickedness of their parties. 

Suppose Mrs. Blair and her friends, 
a Republican and her friends, conduct:a 
Round Table upon these questions: 

Are women getting out of politics all 
they should? 

Are women giving to politics all that 
they might? 

Does politics call for more feminism, 
less masculinity, or more decency? 

When the conclusion has been reached, 
there will be need of another Round 
Table to answer the next question: 

How shall the result wanted be at- 
tained ? 


The Tax Lady 


(Continued from page 21) 

our delegate at these conferences as “the 
expert in the service who knew most 
about the taxation of non-residents, 
aliens, and foreign corporations under 
the Federal tax laws.” A distinguished 
colleague said of her, “Her part in the 
discussions and negotiations was impor- 
tant and highly creditable to her and to 
the United States. She demonstrated a 
mastery of the American law, a wide 
knowledge of European tax laws, and 
the ability to work hard and effectively 
in cooperation with other members of 
the delegation. She showed at these 
meetings the qualities I have since had 
occasion to observe in her general work 
and conduct: poise, dignity, fairminded- 
ness, and common sense.” 


“Just Somebody” 


If this list of achievements conjures 
a picture of a positive, determined femi- 
nist, tense, queer, and tiresome, it does 
Miss Matthews great injustice. The 
dynamo of her energy is noiseless. Gen- 
erations of gentlewomen have softened 
her zeal with ease and her competence 
with unobtrusiveness. And there is the 
magnolia’s loveliness and grace in her 
person as well as smoothness in her men- 
tal labor. Besides, she has the charm 


When writing to The Wallpaper Association, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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of being what the Southerners sometimes 
call ‘‘just somebody,” by which they mean 
freedom from the arrogance of accom. 
plishment. 

These are qualities which would 
adorn a plain woman, but nature gave 
Annabel Matthews distinction in her 
bearing, eyes of a lovely tranquillity, 
and a gracious allowance of feminine 
perception about what to wear. She js 
well and appropriately dressed—and this 
was just as true when her salary was 
$900 as now when, at $10,000, not so 
much time and vigilance are necessary 
to preserve freshness, daintiness, and the 
mode. Wearing well-cut black, with 
the right touch of white, Miss Matthews 
preserved her fitness as the lone 
woman at an international conference on 
double taxation. 


“No Equal in Her Field” 

Plain in all her thinking, she makes 
things plain to others. The president of 
a great European bank was in distress, 
He was scheduled to sail—felt, indeed, 
he must sail. But his United States tax 
problem was still unsolved, and not a 
door in the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
had opened upon its solution. He put 
his plight before the commissioner, who 
referred the astonished banker to Miss 
Matthews, explaining that she knows 
how to apply the facts to the law and 
the law to the facts. The banker’s case 
was promptly unraveled—but quietly, 
and without intellectual affectation. 
The chief of her department could say 
of her, “She has capacity with poise. 
There are better lawyers on the board, 
but she has no equal in her particular 
field.” 

Such commendation in a sphere where 
sex antagonism might be expected is 
adequate testimony that Miss Matthews 
is instinctively discreet in her contact 
with men—does not offend their sense 
of superiority but does not make a door- 
mat of herself; expects no chivalries 
besides the decencies, and takes life as 
she finds it in the business and official 
world without contesting traditional 
attitudes. 

Other women are fortunate in An- 
nabel Matthews’ advancement—other 
women who have abundant health to 
carry the burden of such industry, and 
intellectual fitness for it—and those who 
haven’t are fortunate to be represented 
by a competent woman who does not 
leave at home behind her the graces, 
the sweet reasonableness, and the justice 
of the best mothers, when she goes to 
her work. 

Other workers—faithful, loyal work- 
ers at the plain, humdrum jobs—are 
fortunate in the recognition and ad 
vancement of a persevering clerk who 
wrought significance out of her dull job 
and made her way by means of mastet- 
ing its dullness to membership on one 0! 
the important Federal boards. 
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April 
’ To Whit 
lows are a rare person indeed if your skin does not need a clearing and 
bleaching treatment at this season. Maybe you have only a sprinkling of 
golden freckles to be banished, or—if you have exposed yourself extravagantly 
to sun and weather—there may ‘ng serious work to be done. 
An indispensable preparation for this use is Anti-Brown Spot Ointment. This 
potent salve brings the blood to the surface, to flush the tissues and clear and 
brighten the skin. Before applying the ointment, cleanse and tone the skin 
according to directions I have given you in earlier lessons. This awakens the 
skin and makes it receptive to treatment. 
y Next coat the skin with a protective layer of Velva Cream. Then, using the 
Ps fingers, smooth the Anti-Brown Spot Ointment over the area to be bleached, 
. keeping well away from the eyes and lips. Leave the ointment on from three 
to five minutes, depending on the sensitiveness of the skin. Remove with liberal 
applications of Muscle Oil. Pat in a little Velva Cream and, if possible, leave 
A for an hour or two, or even overnight. If your skin is extremely sensitive, take 
, this treatment only on alternate days. 
j 
1% Another treatment which I have prepared for home use is my Venetian Masque, 
\ pi’ «% which brings up the blood to purify the skin and lighten it. It should be given 
# exactly according to the directions on the jar. 
DEMEYER 
nina = TO IN For an intensive bleaching treatment you should also use one of my special 
iineisiee aise anes dent eanebamner bleaching preparations nightly. Venetian Bleachine Cream is a mild prepara- 
A creamy, tingling ointment which stimulates the cir- tion which should be smoothed well into the skin after it has been cleansed at 
culation - REE AR $2.50, $5. night, and left on. You really ought to keep a jar of this handy on your bath- 
A penetrating oil to tone and invigorate flabby room shelf and rub just a little of it lightly into your elbows every night. 
tissues - - - - $1, $2.50, $4 
ARDENA BLEACH CREAM 
Will diminish or remove discolorations from the face. A stronger preparation is Ardena Bleach Cream. Do not rub this into the skin, 
nec 1d ids 5 
rm _NENE TIAN BLEACHINE CREAM — but smooth it lightly over spots and dark places. 
mild bleach and a soothing, emollient cream in one 
$1.25. 
. ARDENA VELVA CREAM Whenever you undertake a strenuous bleaching of your skin you must watch out 
a ne CR ee eee ee ee ee oe for dryness, as all preparations which are active enough to lighten and brighten 
VENETIAN ARDENA MASQUE the skin have a tendency to dry it also. Just be sure that you have plenty of 
eR, oS SR Gurls a owalens S Velva Cream near at hand, to be used with soothing liberality between your 
Write for Elizabeth Arden's book, “The Quest Cieaching: Geemeenate. 
of the Beautiful,” which will tell you how to 
_ her scientific method in the care of you Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations * 
in at home. And a second book, “Your Mas- are on sale at smart shops everywhere 
berpiece—Y ourself,” will tell you about Elizabeth eae en re obits 
Arden's Home Course for beauty and health. 
NEW YORK: 691 FIFTH AVENUE 
PARIS - LONDON - BERLIN - MADRID ROME - BIARRITZ CANNES 
CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - WASHINGTON - DETROIT - BOSTON - ATLANTIC CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


In Canada Elizabeth Arden’s Venetian Toilet Preparations are obtainable at no increase in price. Canadian Wholesale Dis- 
tributors: Elizabeth Arden of Canada Ltd., 207 Queens Quay, Toronto, Canada. 
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When writing to Elizabeth Arden, please mention the Woman’s Journal © Elizabeth Arden, 1931 
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WHERE 
SHAKESPEARE 
TOLD HIS LOVE 


Shakespeare was a poet who 
got in some good lines, but 
he wasn’t writing poetry all 
He fell in love 


with Anne Hathaway, and 


the time. 


used to sit in the chimney 
Wouldn't 
it be great to know what 
her, 
that 


corner with her. 


Shakespeare said to 


what was the tale 
Shakespeare told his love. 
Go to Stratford and sit in the 
corner where Shakespeare 
sat and feel your spirit lift at 


the touch of an Immortal. 








LONDON MIDLAND & 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. 

Dester, Vice-President—Passenger 

Traffic (Dept.A39,)L M S Corpor- 

ation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 

York City. Or from any LMS 
Ticket Agent. 




















Women in Europe 
(Continued from page 10) 
it is remarkable that in the countries 
of Latin inheritance women as individ- 
ual workers have greater freedom than 
in the politically advanced countries. 


France has had women lawyers for 
twenty-eight years, and Italy’s Uni- 
versity of Bologna has turned out 


women doctors for a thousand years, 
though they are now forbidden to study 
philosophy there. 

Women in all countries are the mov- 
ing spirit in the propaganda and edu- 
cation for peace. Lord Cecil said 
publicly that where the women’s move- 
ment is strong the peace movement is 
strong, and where the women’s move- 
ment weak the peace movement 
also weak. Women form the main 
members of the peace societies, but are 
also vigorously working for peace in 
practically every woman’s organization 
and have secured teaching of the 
League of Nations’ purposes and aims 
in the schools of many countries. In 
Rumania women have organized peace 
competition essays and the winners, girls 
and young men, were conveyed to 
Geneva in a special train which they 
used as a hostel while watching the 
Assembly at work. Churches, schools, 
debating societies, mothers’ meetings, 
political meetings, and every other plat- 
form are used for a steady education 
in peace. It was a Dutch woman M.P. 
who defeated a suggestion for an in- 
crease in the navy on the sole ground 
of bad example to other countries. 

In conclusion we can say that women 
play an inevitable, valuable and increas- 
ing part in public life. Their share in 
post-war civilization is enormous, and 
the immense development of community 
responsibility for infancy and childhood, 
sickness, unemployment and old age is 
largely due to them. It is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of our civilization. 
In philosophy and art older and past 
civilizations have never been surpassed ; 
in the conquest of natural forces and in 
the care of individual life, ours 
unique. Man’s care for wealth, women’s 
care for life is too rigid an explanation, 
unfair to men and perhaps too compli- 
mentary to women; yet there is in it a 
great substratum of truth of which we 
women may be justly proud. 


is is 


is 


Mrs. Harper | 


NE of America’s famous women | 


and a leader of international 

repute passed with the recent 
death of Ida Husted Harper, author, 
journalist, lecturer and historian of the 
suffrage movement. She wrote the life 
of Susan B. Anthony and much of the 
monumental “History of Woman Suf- 
frage.”” Women today are her debtors. 
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Every out-of-town 
telephone call is 
| a round trip 


“..» Yes, Funior’s out of bed and 
the family’s back to normal. ... 
Is Mother still there with you? ... 
Will you be home Sunday?” 


’ ’ 7 


ON MANY occasions, it’s so easy, 
swift and simple to travel out of 
town by éelephone! In a few min- 
utes, you’ve made a round trip. 
Your questions are answered and 
you have a// the news. It’s 
personal and very satisfactory! 


The telephone in your home is 
a fine way to keep friendships 
alive. When members of the fam- 
ily are traveling or away at 
school. When friends move to 
other cities. When there are spe- 
cial events of any kind. 


Call one of your out-of-town 
friends today. The cost is sur- 
prisingly low. To most places 25 
miles away, the day station-to- 
station rate is about 25 cents; 
75 miles, 50 cents; 125 miles, 75 
cents; 150 miles, 80 cents. During 
the evening and night periods, 
rates are even lower. 
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TRAVEL 
TIpes 


AST summer I made my first trip to 
Ireland, and came to the conclusion 

that its charms should be more generally 
known, because though it was one of the 
wettest summers on record we came away 
ina glow of enthusiasm. As my husband 
and I are not inclined to hurry, we fixed 
on a small area—Galway, the Aran 
Isles and Connemara. We walked, we 
motored, with the wild Atlantic churning 
on one side of us and the heather-covered 
hills on the other. Of course the fishing 
is superb, free in some places, in others 
to be had on easy terms. When we 
weren't fishing, in either lake or sea, we 
were exploring prehistoric forts on Inish- 
more, or gathering rare plant specimens 
on Irrisbeg, a hill near Roundstone that is 
famous for its carpet of a “thousand 
flowers.” All in all, it was a romantic 


expedition —L. K. H. 


HAD been reading “The Fugger Let- 

ters” and so knew something of the 
merchant princes of Augsburg. Conse- 
quently, when we were in Munich last 
summer and found Augsburg near by, we 
made a trip to this ancient industrial 
town. As we spent only one night, we 
stayed at the famous Palast Hotel Drei 
Mohren, the former royal inn. (We 
found that an _ occasional twenty-four 
hours of extravagance was possible, even 
to two school teachers.) The predomi- 
nating architecture of this interesting city 
is Renaissance. But one is led further 
back in history when one visits the ven- 
erable Cathedral and the lofty church of 
St. Ulrich. But even more interesting 
than the civic buildings, the imposing 
homes of the burghers and the churches 
is the so-called “Fuggerei,” a little town 
within a town, founded about four hun- 
dred years ago and the oldest workers’ 
settlement in Germany.—H. V. 


LMOST every summer there is an 

international exposition abroad that 
is of interest to travelers. This year there 
is one on the outskirts of Paris—in the 
Bois de Vincennes, to be exact. Here the 
International Colonial and Overseas Ex- 
position, exhibiting all phases of the life 
in the French possessions, is being assem- 
bled. The advance notices read in a 
way to interest the most blasé, for 
they declare that it will be “exotic, spec- 
tacular and vast beyond conception, with 
the world revealed in miniature.” And 
well it may be, with its three thousand 
natives of the French colonies present in 
connection with exhibits from Senegal, 
Madagascar, Samoa, Indo-China and the 
Congo. Though primarily intended to 
show the architectural, commercial and 
cultural characteristics of the colonies, the 
Exposition finds space for exhibits from 
other nations too. The United States, for 
example, is reproducing Mount Vernon to 
the smallest accurate detail—P. W. 





The French Liners ** France” and“ Paris” at covered Pier 57, New York, with the Paris” about to sail for Plymouth and 
Havre. The * Paris” sails again on April 10th and approximately every 20 days thereafter. 


All you need is $247.50 


and a ‘traveling mind... 


—TO BURROW into the knee-deep comfort of the French Line (remarking to the 
steward: “Havre, Pierre, if you please”); to board the Paris and eat her incomparable 
food—to drink her pedigreed v-n-t-g-s—to let her able sea-going staff be your gentle 
host—and to own the Atlantic’s infinite relaxation from such a cabin as number 74 
on the Paris. It’s only one of 292 marvelously comfortable hiding-places-away- 


from-it-all—on a ship notable for its steadiness and express speed. 





Cabin 74 on the“ Paris,” with large private bath and trunk storage space, costs but $595 for two people ($297.50 per person). 
Other beautiful outside rooms cost but $247.50 and up per person. 


HE PARIS sails at 3:30 P. M. April 1o—and about every 20 days thereafter. 

Tweedy travelers with the marks of the smart world on them are quietly 
bootlegging the discovery that the Paris is the greatest bargain in well-bred hospi- 
tality on the seas. Maybe. Certainly she 
is a noble carrier, with the stability of a 
tried friend, and the gracious welcome 
that is warmest France. Take a Jook at 
the perfect taste of her new bright cabins— 
then telephone your French Line agent, 
who will take rather special care of you. 


French Line, 19 State St., New York City. 





When writing to the French Line, please mention the Woman’s Journal. 
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MONEY 
and 


MARRIAGE 


Kathleen Norris said in 
the March JOURNAL that 
the family income makes 
the biggest family trouble. 
She asked for experiences 
and solutions. And how 
they have come in! Here 1s 
the first instalment. Keep 
them coming. 


A Savings Schedule 


UR first five years have worked out 

so well that I cannot resist writing 
down the things that I think have made 
us able to handle the money problem suc- 
cessfully. 

I was brought up with no real experi- 
ence in regard to spending money—I had 
an allowance, but regularly exceeded it. 
My husband had been “on his own” for 
some time and had strict ideas about in- 
dependence and the proportion of income 
to be saved. After I was married my 
father continued my allowance, but I 
agreed not to use it for the first year. A 
budget was set up, then altered as we got 
a clearer idea of our needs, and altered 
again with each successive baby, raise in 
salary or change of residence. But one 
item always stood—half of any excess 
salary above $2,500 per year, with a $300 
allowance for each child, was to be spent, 
half saved. This avoided a great deal 
of argument when raises came along. And 
the savings check was made out the first 
of the month, not the end. I must con- 
fess that the savings have not all been 
invested but have been occasionally drawn 
upon to pay for new babies or a Ford, 
but at least we've always had money 
when we needed it. 

Another wise suggestion made by the 
man of the family was that we each have 
a personal allowance—$30 a month in the 
first budget—to spend for clothes, lunches, 
movies, unless we were together, when 
the bill was paid by “family recreation.” 
Of this allowance we were of course sup- 
posed to render no account to each other. 

After the first year, when independence 
had been proven, the “allowance from 
Father” was allowed, but not as a part 
of the regular budget. It now pays the 
wages of two maids, buys clothes for three 
babies and myself, many Christmas, wed- 
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Discussions about money raise the domestic atmosphere to the murder point—and 
divorce courts reap the benefit 


ding and birthday presents, flowers and 
occasional sprees and parties—all things 
which could be omitted or much cut down, 
though they do make life very pleasant. 
Salary covers taxes, food, upkeep of 
house, cars including depreciation, light, 
gas, heat, telephone, family charities and 
recreations and doctor bills. 

Our budget is a little lopsided because 
of the allowance feature, for while I 
must watch carefully how much we spend 
on food I can be a little ‘extravagant on 
the babies’ clothes. But I must say that 
our arrangement has worked out with a 
minimum of friction. 


From a Husband 
ATHLEEN NORRIS asks for let- 


ters from wives; here is one from 
a husband. 

The fundamentals are: Budget Jess 
than your income, so that, no matter how 
little, some is saved. If the income be 
so small as $25 a week, at least $1.00 
can be pinched out. 

Divide the budget into: 1. rent; 2. 
food; 3. savings or insurance; 4. emer- 
gency (doctors, etc.) ; 5. husband’s clothes 
and running expenses; 6. wife’s clothes 
and running expenses; 7. children’s clothes 
and running expenses; §8._ incidentals 
(vacation expenses, amusements, etc.). Put 
the car or boat in this item. There may 
be an income tax item to add. Then 
live down to the budget even if it pinches. 

Run no bills (except those such as milk, 
ice, gas, electricity, that cannot be avoid- 
ed). This my wife insisted on the day 
we were married. Go without what 
cannot be paid for on the spot. 

Check your budget each year against 
actual expense records. In other words, 
run the family on a businesslike basis. 

Starting from scratch, we worked it 
this way. My weekly pay check goes en- 
tirely to my wife’s bank account, which 
I taught her how to run. I budget myself 
—clothes, insurance, family vacation and 
all my personal expenses on the basis of 
my annual bonus of the previous year. 


9 


Once or twice I ran short and drew 
some from my wife. Other times I have 
run over, and bought a new insurance 
policy. So, in the course of the past 
twenty-five years, I have built up quite 
a background of insurance. 

The whole game with us is a 50-50 
proposition, and you cannot beat it. If 
any couple cannot work it out this way 
I am sorry for them. A Huspanp. 


A Hard-won Allowance 


RS. NORRIS’S article on Money 
and Marriage in the March 
Woman's Journal was most interesting 
to me, as I-am one of the wives who 
twenty-two years ago gave up a salary 
that provided a comfortable living and 


good clothes, to marry a man of many 
sterling qualities but who was thought- 
less about the wife having to ask for 
every nickel. He never refused when | 
asked, but somehow through sarcasm or 
ridicule I was made to feel it was not 
good form to ask. 

For a few years I shed bitter tears by 
myself (I never tattled to my people); 
then I realized that tears did not get me 
anything but a red nose, so I set to work 
to study out a fair plan. I sent to mag- 
azines and home economics bureaus for 
budgets and studied them. Then I ex- 
plained how much we had to spend and 
asked for a reasonable allowance. I was 
laughed at. Then ! argued, and as Mrs. 
Norris’s article said, these discussions 
about money raised the domestic atmos- 
phere almost to the divorce point. 

After many discussions over a_ period 
of ten years, I stopped arguing and de- 
manded and won an allowance which, 
though small, gives me at least a_ half 
dollar a week to spend on my hobby—a 
flower garden. 

So here are my suggestions: 

Just as the drive for better babies tried 
to place pamphlets for expectant mothers 
in the hands of those who needed them, 


(Continued on page +1) 
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Hard-boiled Mothers 
(Continued from page 12) 


azine. Arts—it may be modeling in clay 
or dancing in cheesecloth. Knowledge— 
whether bird lore or cooking or gas en- 
gines. Human relations—either acting 
in the school pageant or belonging to the 
Camp Fire girls. Work and the tingle 
of pride which comes from accomplish- 
ment and earned praise—whether for 
bed-making or lessons or weaving. And 
family love, the very fabric of her life— 
from football games with her father to 
marketing with her mother; in fact, the 
thousand influences which go to make 
her more concerned over her family’s 
approval than its chastisement. 

I think the ex-flapper mother will not 
have forgotten that nothing so enhances 
sin as sin’s own reputation. Evil, to 
her at nineteen, was mysterious. Middle- 
aged, philandering roués were fascinat- 
ing. Young men with reputations for 
sowing luxuriant crops of wild oats were 
glamorous. 

No one ever thought to tell her that 
young men who liberally sowed their 
wild oats usually had time to do little 
else. That, in consequence, she would 
find them a bit stupid and more than a 
bit conceited. That to be desired for 
the mere fact of her sex was certainly 
far from flattering. 

No one ever thought to tell her that 
elderly roués were usually quite without 
designs upon her virtue, but that their 
chief desire was to feast their worn-out 
senses upon her youth. 

No one ever told her that the worst 
assaults which could be made by wicked- 
ness upon her personality would be to 
destroy all the fizz and sparkle of life, 
to blunt all her enthusiasms, to tarnish 
all her ecstasies. No one ever told her 
that sin was really very dull, and vice 
the last resort of the vacuous-minded. 


Inquiring Nineteen 


Evil was wrong simply because it was 
wrong—which is no reason to give in- 
quiring nineteen. Virtue was its own 
reward—and a very stupid one, if you 
asked nineteen. 

As a mother, she may even be so revo- 
lutionary as to admit that she made mis- 
takes herself. Since she learned by 
scorching her own fingers, perhaps her 
daughter will let her save her from a 
few blisters. Those problems called 
“temptations” will be met and viewed 
solely in the light of their effects. 

Too many cocktails? . .. What about 
her tennis drive? Her complexion? Her 
possibly ludicrous appearance? 

No mention of the evils of the demon 
rum. 

Vulgarity? A doubtful reputation? 
... Well, there’s the thing called charm 
to guard. And is the décolleté dress as 
becoming? And does the too-lavish 
rouge make her look like only another 
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cheap little rubber-stamp of a girl? 
No mention of “what will people 


say!” ] 


Petting? Promiscuity? ... Best way 
to test its worth is to look around at 
the women who have notoriously in- 
dulged in it for a decade or so. Does 
she like their lives? Their faces? One 
is permitted to live an hour or a year 
or a life but once. Might as well settle 
at eighteen what sort of a life she'd 
like hers to be. What sort of a person 
she’d like herself to be. 

No mention of the “bloom on the 
peach” or what “nice” girls do or don’t 
do. 

I believe that always this new mother 
will try to be honest. She will not rig 
up: a pious halo of maternal infallibility 
for herself. She will admit that life, for 
everyone, is only a half-solved problem. 
That all of us—parents, children, 
priests, gangsters—are struggling by our 
separate paths toward a common goal, 
happiness. And that goodness and bad- 
ness are simply other terms for aids and 
hindrances to happy living. 

Then, after this modern mother has 
done what she can with her comrade- 
ship and her bravery and her candor, I 
think she’ll say to herself: Hands Off! 
I think she’ll admit that her daughter 
is a complete and separate entity. I 
believe she’ll pretend to be very busy 
with her own life while she lets nine- 
teen plunge into hers. 
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Maybe secretly she’s praying that the 
blisters may be only tiny ones which 
will heal quickly. But I’m quite sure 
she will not drag the stove away. I 
think she’ll be gallantly absorbed in her 
own books or bridge or charities or 
friends, with just the right blend of ten- 
derness and casualness when her daugh- 
ter confides in her. 

And so, you see, no pendulum has 
swung; no reaction has set in. The ex- 
flapper mother is still an upholder of 
the right to wide-open eyes and blistered 


finger tips. She has not changed. But, 
upon closer inspection, I find that 


neither has she changed in other ways— 
from wishing the same old mother-wish, 
that the next generation may be better 
than this one; that life may be gentler, 
love sweeter, heart-breaks easier. From 
that no reaction has set in. From that 
no pendulum will ever swing. 


Current Events 
(Continued from page 13) 


the future would be David Samanez 


Ocampo. 

Banker for Europe 
RANCE, with the second largest 
supply of gold in the world, now 
finds herself in a strategic position 

as the banker for Continental Europe. 
Immediately after the announcement 
that the naval controversy between 
France and Italy had been solved came 
the news that French bankers were lend- 
ing Italy a hundred million dollars. 
France has lent twenty-six millions 
to the Rumanian Government, and 
loans of forty millions each to Poland 
and Jugoslavia are in process of nego- 
tiation. The Rumanian loan went 
through only after a dramatic upheaval 
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typical of the country, in which King 
Carol dismissed the Governor of the 
National Bank of Rumania. Political 
considerations are supposed to play an 
important part in most French loans, so 
that her military alliance with the Little 
Entente is strengthened by financial aid 
also. France has also promised aid to 
Hungary and to the newly organized 
International Farm Bank which plans to 
finance agricultural development _ in 
Eastern Europe irrespective of national 
boundaries. 


Toward Economic Peace 


N accord has been worked out for 
the stabilization of the sugar in- 
dustry on a_ world-wide basis, 

and action looking toward putting the 
scheme into practice will soon be taken 
at a final conference. A basis of restric- 
tion has been outlined, and each nation 
participating in the scheme is working 
on the necessary internal organization in 
the hope that ruinous competition will 
be eliminated in this industry. Thus one 
industry is passing from a national basis 
of competition to one of international 
cooperation and the success of this ex- 
periment may have untold influence in 
solving world-wide economic difficulties 
in the future. Already it has been sug- 
gested that a similar plan be worked 
out for the control of grain so that the 
world will not have to go through an- 
other spasm from over-production. 


In Palestine 


BOYCOTT of the Jews by the 
Arabs of Palestine is the latest 
news from the Near East. This 
is the Arab answer to the softening of 
the British White Paper in regard to 
Palestine, to include the minimum de- 
mands of the Jews. This White Paper 
on Palestine, which was issued by Lord 
Passfield, had been unfavorable to the 
Jews, particularly in limiting the num- 
ber of Jewish immigrants to Palestine. 
Earlier reports had mentioned a possi- 
bility of a round-table conference on the 
questions at issue between the Jews and 
Arabs. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the 
Zionist leader, is on his way to Jerusa- 
lem from London and it is expected that 
he will endeavor to work out a com- 
promise with the leaders of the Arab 
Executive. If a boycott has been started 
in the meantime, the heightened _ ill- 
feeling will undoubtedly make a com- 
promise more difficult. 


Princess Yori 
NOTHER daughter has _ been 
born to the Emperor and Em- 
press of Japan. This makes the 

fourth daughter. As the Emperor is the 
Son of Heaven, a daughter is not of 
much help where matters of state in 
Japan are concerned. 
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Signing the General Act 
REAT BRITAIN has joined the 


ranks of those countries which 

agree to submit all non-justiciable 
disputes to arbitration in the future. By 
a vote of 221 to 139 the House of Com- 
mons voted to become a signatory to 
the General Act of International Arbi- 
tration with the reservation that her ac- 
tion did not bind her to arbitrate dis- 
putes with countries not members of 
the League of Nations. The Labor 
Party was supported on this issue by 
the leader of the Liberal Party. Great 
Britain is the ninth country to sign the 
General Act. 

In support of the measure, Arthur 
Henderson, the Foreign Minister, ar- 
gued that this action was in line with 
that taken in signing the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact; that the renunciation of war 
should. be followed by practical means 
for taking care of disputes that might 
arise.—March 16, 1930. 





The Journal’s 
Who and Why 


Besides being the able President 
of the International Alliance of 
Women, Mrs. Corbett Ashby is an 
Englishwoman, born and bred in the 
fine tradition of devotion to public 
affairs. She is, too, an exceptionally 
versatile ‘inguist, and an unusually 
charming person. 


Sarah Schuyler Butler, who tells 
why she isn’t disappointed about 
women in politics, is the young and 
efficient head of the Republican 
women of New York State. Every 





summer she motors over the state, 
calling on the women workers; every 
winter she runs a busy executive of- 
fice. Miss Butler is the daughter of 
President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia; she has known political 
notables from her childhood up, and 
comes rightfully by her political ap- 
titudes, 


Marian Castle, who considers the 
question, “What Sort of Mothers Do 
Flappers Make?’’ wrote only after 
she had been an Inquiring Reporter 
among her friends for weeks. Mrs. 
Castle admits she was a war-flapper 
herself. College, social work, mar- 
riage and life in Denver figure in 
her story. Her two previous articles 
published in the Journal, “I! Rebel 
at Rebellion,” and ‘“The Hard-boiled 


Marriage,” have been very popular. 


Mrs. Catt—but that would be ab- 
surd! . . . Augusta Hinshaw writes 
for leading magazines. Jose- 
phine Schain is National Director of 
the Girl Scouts. Catherine 
Turlington is no less a person than 
our long-time Washington corre- 
spondent, Catherine Hackett, whose 
husband’s connection with the 
American Embassy has taken the 
family to Cuba. As readers may 
remember, Mrs. Turlington is inter- 
ested in consumer's problems. 
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DECORATING AND SHOPPING 


Here and There in New York Shops 


HE GLAMOUR OF _  SHOP- 
PING IN FLORENCE AND 


VENICE is yours in the hospitable 
shop of Benello and Pillori at 584 Madi- 
son Avenue. Extreme good taste, superior 
quality and workmanship mark everything 
in the four imported lines in which the 
shop specializes. In the Venetian Glass 
are many flower vases and bowls of en- 
chanting colors and shapes, found here ex- 
clusively. There is an array in gay variety 
of the new glass animal table decorations 
—elephants, rabbits, camels, pigs, horses, 
fish, in stunning green, amethyst, amber, 
lapis blue, and some captivating things in 
opaque white and red, all created -by 
artists and as amusing as they are in- 


teresting. They will bring your table up- 
to-date and make your dinner guests 
sparkle. An exceptionally good line of 


Venetian glass chandeliers, elaborate and 
simple, is carried here, and like everything 
else in the shop, the prices are below the 
high quality. In Florentine leather, which 
is another one of the specialties, there are 
wastebaskets of fine, rich quality. They 
are substantially made, plain or simply 
decorated, beautiful in shape and alto- 
gether satisfying. And they are priced be- 
low the usual overdecorated, poorly made 
baskets. 


SPRING SHIPMENTS FROM 
ENGLAND are coming in at the Kirk- 
ham and Hall Shop, 57 East 57 Street. 
They have the 1790 pure Adam secretary 
shown on this page. It is in dark ma- 
hogany and was one of the finest pieces 
shown in the recent Antique Exposi- 
tion. They have also an_ interesting 
collection of old dessert knives and 
forks in silver, with handles of onyx, 
carnelian or carved elephant tooth. 


AT THE EHRICH GALLERIES, 
36 East 57 Street, is an exhibition of 
the new sheer, handwoven American 
table linens of the Snow Looms, and 
an unusually good collection of French 
and Italian linen luncheon and break- 
fast sets in colors to blend with the 
lovely china and glassware carried by 
Mrs. Ehrich. The pewter plates and 
pitchers should be seen by all pewter 
lovers. And were there ever such 
singingly lovely plates and coffee sets as 
the modern French ones in the little 
alcove room here? The garden and 
porch furniture shown here now has 
every desired feature. It is made of 
wood and iron, the designs are utterly 
new and charming (a settee with little 
owls across its back has given me a 
permanent longing), and it has comfort 
and weatherability that will last your 





Pleated lamp shade combined with Venetian 
bowl lamp—from Benello and Pillori 


lifetime, without needing annual upkeep. 

The new things constantly being shown 
in this shop are so well selected that sure- 
ly all fastidious New Yorkers owe them- 
selves a monthly visit to it. 


OF GREAT BEAUTY AND SMALL 
COST are the new lacquer trays, red, 
green and black, with woven reed rims, at 
Yamanaka’s. Sizes seven by twelve and 
larger are from $2.50 to $6.00. And the 
bronze lotus flower bowls for Chinese 
evergreens are exquisite beyond their 
moderate cost. 


One of the very rare 


pieces 
Antique Exposition 





shown in the 


“PALLADIANT”: we have just seen 
the pre-showing of this wondrous new 
ware which the International Silver Com- 
pany so justifiably claims as “the most 
important discovery in the history of sil- 
verware.” It won’t tarnish and requires 
no polishing, only washing, like glass and 
china. More about it next month. 


FOR YOUR TRAVELING COM- 
FORT our shopper finds a “traveling 
secretary” at Abercrombie & Fitch. It 
will hold any make of portable typewriter. 
The sides of the case drop down to make 
a desk, and its fitted pockets hold Parker 
pen and pencil, paste, box of clips, scissors, 
magna rule, etc. In the open top are four 
filing compartments. At the same shop 
there is a passport case in pigskin that is 
at last super-right for passport, railway 
tickets, landing card, baggage checks, bills 
and change. It costs $9.00 and is the best 
possible traveler’s gift. 


AT DALE’S on Madison Avenue, are 
a ten-inch folding umbrella and a 
new British “swagger bag,” very light 
weight, with a zipper closing, in English 
morocco, red, green, black, brown and 
blue. It comes in three sizes. And there 
is a handbag with a new sliding lock 
frame, always locked when closed. 

At another shop there is a traveling 
bag and hanger combination that rolls up. 
Hung inside your berth on the train at 
nights, it holds everything clean and in 

order, so that you go forth neat and 
unrumpled in the morning. For the 
stay-at-home’s comfort there is a fold- 
ing sewing screen at the New York 
Exchange for Women’s Work, that all 
should know about. Open, it places 
everything needed for sewing and 
mending visibly, conveniently and at the 
right height beside you. Closed, it 
takes little space and is easily and 
lightly carried. 


FURNITURE FOR THE COUD- 


TRY HOUSE, porch and garden is 
the specialty of Potash Marl. They 
display their decorations in a_pent- 


house and roof-garden on top of a Mad- 
ison Avenue apartment house. It is 
charming to wander about here, catch- 
ing a new flash of beauty in a lovely 
modern chintz, in a surprising color 
scheme, in the contrasts of new metals 
and woods. 


The Decorating and Shopping De- 
partment is always at your service. 
Photographs and prices sent to out-of- 
town readers. Address us care the 
Woman’s JourNAL, 171 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 
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Sarah Butler 


(Continued from page 14) 


but they had no constituency to which 
to appeal in case of necessity. They were 
dependents rather than equals. In some 
states the necessary changes in the elec- 
tion laws have not yet been made, but 
every year a few more states are added 
to the list of those that have given this 
just recognition to their women. 

It took women some little time to 
realize the importance of securing an 
opportunity to be elected rather than 
appointed to party positions. It has 
taken them still longer to realize the 
importance of financial independence. 
If the women of a party will undertake 
to finance their own work of education 
and organization they will find that 
their influence and their prestige within 
the party are enormously increased. 
Where men control the funds there s 
too often a tendency to regard special 
work among women as an unnecessary 
extravagance. Financial independence 
has another great advantage in that it 
gives the women who contribute a feel- 
ing of responsibility for what is done 
with their money. The larger the num- 
ber of contributors the better—the 
amount they give may be not more than 
one dollar, yet it is a guarantee of in- 
terest and support. 


A High Standard Set 


Our critics usually cite the small 
number of women elected to public office 
and point to those women who have 
been elected and have failed in their 
trust. Of course there have been fail- 
ures, and all of us have deeply regretted 
them. But plenty of men have failed, 
too, yet the criticism is not so severe. 
Just because politics is a new field the 
women who enter it are closely watched 
and mercilessly judged. The woman 
who is no better than the average man 
in politics is not considered. The stand- 
ard set for us is very high and our short- 
comings are bitterly condemned. Our 
failures are blazoned on the front pages 
of the newspapers; our successes are less 
sensational news and often pass almost 
unnoticed. 

The fact remains that women are lit- 
tle by little finding their way into the 
party councils and into public office. 
Here in New York, in my own party, 
each state convention finds a larger 
number of women attending those “in- 
ner conferences” where policies and 
candidates are discussed. Each session 
of the legislature finds more women 
taking an intelligent interest in the 
measures that are pending, and if we 
do not always secure the passage of bills 
in which we are especially interested, 
neither do men. But we do find that our 
legislative representatives grow steadily 
more ready to hear what we have to 
say, to consult us and to be guided by 
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our attitude in regard to legislation af- 
fecting women. We may be especially 
fortunate in this regard, but I doubt it. 

Mrs. Blair feels that the type of 
woman who is holding party or public 
office today is on the whole not so good 
as it was ten years ago. That has not 
been my experience. In the days when 
party positions were appointive, many 
men named women who they thought 
would do nothing and make no trouble. 
Since those same positions have become 
elective, this situation has changed. In 
a few cases the old, inactive type re- 
mains, but the women of the parties are 
becoming increasingly impatient of that 
kind of representative. In addition, the 
men are discovering—all too slowly in 
many cases—that unless they have the 
right woman as county vice-chairman, 
state committeewoman, or county com- 
mitteewoman, as the case may be, they 
cannot reach the women voters. This 
very practical, political consideration has 
had great influence in teaching them to 
cooperate with their women constitu- 
ents in selecting proper representatives. 
Sometimes the process of enlightenment 
is painfully slow, and there is much 


work still to be done, but we are certain- 
ly making progress. 

And so I am not disappointed in what 
women have done in politics. Their 
greatest victories are not always re- 
corded, as for instance when an anti- 
organization candidate was nominated 
and elected governor of a state (a Re- 
publican state) because the men leaders 
of the party organization had forgotten 
to consult the woman vice-chairman of 
the state committee when they selected 
their candidate. They never forgot 
again! Then too there was a minor 
triumph when an important and anti- 
feminist committee of a state legislature 
reversed its vote at the request of the 
women of the state. “Though unrecord- 
ed, these victories are encouraging to 
those who know of them. They indicate 
what can be done, if we are willing to 
make the effort to do it. 

My suggestion for the future is not 
quite the same as Mrs. Blair’s. To me 
a “feminist program” would seem to be 
a mistake, which would hinder rather 
than help. I should suggest a concerted 
effort to induce not only the most rep- 
resentative women but also the most 
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representative men to take an active part 
in political work. The machinery js 
lying ready if we will only use it. We 
must begin in the individual election 
district, which is after all the ultimate 
seat of political power, and see that the 
right type of men and women are elect- 
ed to the county and state committees, 
When we have done that, we shall have 
contributed mightily to the cause of 
good and_ constructive government. 
Most of the criticisms that are made of 
women in politics can with equal justice 
be made of men, and now that we are 
citizens we should be just as much con- 
cerned with the representatives of the 
opposite sex as with those of our own. 
My program for the future, therefore, 
would be a steady, unremitting effort to 
improve the type of both party and pub- 
lic office holders, wherever they fall 
short of what we believe to be a proper 
standard. 

But let us not turn our backs upon 
the present without at least a grateful 
glance at the thousands of women who, 
holding positions in national, state and 
local governments, are quietly going 
about their work, sometimes unnoticed 
and usually unpraised, fulfilling their 
manifold responsibilities, winning the 
confidence and respect of their fellow- 
workers, and so building a sure founda- 
tion for the women who will come after 
them. 

I am not disappointed. There have 
been many discouragements and some 
failures. But it is in the unrecorded 
successes that I put my faith. And so 
aften ten years of suffrage I offer my 
congratulations to the women who have 
joined the ranks of America’s “working 
citizens,” and wish them good luck on 
the road that lies ahead. 





Coming 


Besides Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
on a subject of up-to-date interest 
(see page 10), look for 


Judge Florence E. Allen, 
known both as judge and as peace 


widely 
advocate, in an intimate essay on 


faith, and 


Maude Royden, the great English 
preacher, carrying on a series of 
articles by women on religious sub- 


jects. 


A study of the Vice Squad 
Scandal in New York, raising ques- 
tions about how a city can clean up. 

More—and more—-letters about 
Money and Marriage, answering 
Kathleen Norris's call for first-hand 


experience. 
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Money and Marriage 
(Continued from page 34) 


so should budgets to fit their incomes be 
given to every couple by the minister or 
oficer who marries them. This is Point 1. 

2. Also pamphlets advising them to start 
homes of their own, however humble; never 
to live with in-laws; never to tattle each 
other’s faults to parents on either side; to 
beware of marrying a spoiled only son. 

3. By means of pamphlets, radio talks, 
women’s clubs, lectures, sermons, create pub- 
lic opinion against living beyond one’s 
means, and divorce. 

4. Get some of the grand ladies who make 
cold creams fashionable to make divorce un- 
fashionable. “Cheerio” does his bit every 
morning by giving hurrahs for the couples 
who have been married fifty, sixty, yes, sev- 
enty years. 

5. Courses in domestic spending and 
household finance should be taught boys and 
girls in the eighth grades, and again a short 
course just before they leave high school. 

Please do not use my name. i have our 
boat in calm water and might not be able 
to withstand another storm. 


And now another kind of letter: 
For obvious reasons we do not print this 


teacher’s name. Her plea is one that will 
meet sympathetic response in many com- 


munities. Does anyone know the answer? 
SN’T there something along educational 

lines that teachers out of employment 
can do? 


One teacher with several years’ experience 
applied for a position as an assistant in the 
city library and was told that only people 
having at least one year of library practice 
were taken on. 

Several unemployed teachers have taken 
positions as second girls in wealthy families. 

In this city there are over two hundred 
teachers on the waiting list. One room in 
each school building is being closed to cut 
down expense. Some teachers are being 
given as many as fifty-six pupils. 

There is a poem in the January “Journal 


of the National Education Association” 
about overcrowded  schoolrooms. Doesn't 
it seem that this deplorable crowding is 


pretty general all over the United States in 
order for it to be put in verse in the national 
magazine? I know from my own experience 
in school it is far more satisfactory to have 
classes of thirty. 

Is there nothing that can be done to move 
public feeling so that pupils and _ teachers 
alike will not suffer so by overcrowding? 

Just the other day TI heard a teacher say 
she knew of several who had to spend their 
entire summer vacation in a sanitarium to 
get rested up for the fall term. Ancther 
was told by her doctor she would be in an 
insane hospital within a year if she did 
not let go of the strain. 

Isn’t there some way the government can 
use us? For my part I would far rather 
give my services than to remain idle. 


UR Twentieth Century Club is learning 

to rely on the Journal for current 
events and information upon women’s activi- 
ties. We are all especially interested in the 
articles which express the trend of women’s 
minds, such as Marian Castle’s, for instance. 
.. The Journal is such a genuinely high 
class publication that one is proud to sponsor 
It Do not be persuaded to introduce local 
housekeeping helps, as the market is flooded 
with the like. But there are no duplicates 
or substitutes for the Woman’s Journal. 
Prairie Du Sac, Wis. A. FF 





This pleasant editorial, clipped from the 
Fergus Falls (Minn.) Tribune, was sent to 
us by a kind reader. 

Women who read the Woman’s Journal 


THE DODGE HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Near the Capitol 


A DELIGHTFUL hotel ex- 
perience awaits you at 
The Dodge Hotel. It is com- 


pounded of charm of atmos- 
phere, the satisfaction of ex- 
cellent food, and a courteous 
service developed under our 
“no tipping” policy. 

MISS MARY A. LINDSLEY 


Managing Director 





N endless handbags you could find tucked away a tiny Venus 
In each one there are three full-sized Venus 
sanitary napkins pressed tightly to unbelievably small size and ready 
to be shaken out again to downy softness. 


Traveling Package. 


Each one is made of purest surgical cotton enclosed in a knitted 
cover (not harsh gauze) that is shaped and stitched so that Venus 
napkins conform to every dictate of today’s fashion. 


[-_ year more women are adopting the carefree habit of having 
a Venus Traveling Package in their purse or overnight case. 


te very finest stores in each city will be glad to supply you. 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
1013 Cooper Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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may depend upon it that they are getting a 
fairer and more accurate picture of public 
affairs, especially in Washington, than any 
person who reads newspapers alone. It is 








The Parkside 








po Pe RATES 
Becrcot, $15 to $22.50 
Weekly 
$2.50, $3, $3.50 
Daily 
18 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH 
Full Hotel Service 


Journal readers welcome 














“For Womankind of 
Thoughtful Mind’ 


Mm. F. 
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one of the frankest and best-informed mag- 
azines of opinion and comment in the coun- 
try. It has no personal politics. It gives 
both sides, if there are two; more if there 
are any more. Editorially it is “for women.” 

A hint: “I quote the Journal’s statements 
broadcast at teas, club meetings, church 
groups, Federation get-togethers, goodwill 
seminars, interracial dinners and _interna- 
tional luncheons.”—E. B. W. 


is afoot! 


F EET, correctly 
fitted, always tread the 
paths of Springtime! 
Poise keeps company. 
Made to be fitted exact- 
ly, your PEDIFORME 

SHOE is repeated 

(by number) 

year after year in 

all the changing 
styles. Write for 

Pediforme Book- 

let A — with 

measuring in- 
structions for 
those at a dis- 
tance. 
a 
New York 
36 West 36th Street 
Brooklyn 
322 Livingston Street 
Bronx 
2474 Morris Avenue 
New Rochelle 
275 North Avenue 


East Orange 
29 Washington Place 











COMING TO BOSTON? 


When Vacationing or Touring Through 


ENJOY “THE PIONEER” 
AT 
410 STUART STREET 


Rooms—with and Public Dining Room 
without baths Coffee Shop 

Elevators Just off 

Telephones Famous Copley Square 


PERMANENT ROOMS FOR BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 
One minute from Back Bay Station 
Kenmore 7940 

















OUR OWN DINGBATS 


LMOST every week we_ learn 
something new about modern edu- 
cation and make mournful comparisons 
with our own remote schooling. 
But at least we did not have to be 
educated in Cows and Calves! ##* 
In Los Angeles they do, take it from 
the Associated Press. #* So many 
children have never seen these exotic 
animals that the school board every 
day has a big truck carry a specimen 
of each to some school for observation. 
%%% Better thus than not at all, but 
we prefer our cattle in fields, prefer- 
ably knee deep in buttercups. 
And we bet the Cows and Calves like 
it better too, #%* Perhaps you recall 
that some time ago we were a bit 
anxious about a famous carillon that 
was about to be rung in our neighbor- 
hood, #** We wondered. ##* Would 
we like it? #* The answer is, we 
do. ##* To the thrilling point. #** 
It’s nice to learn the passing of time by 
means of a deep mellow bass boom, 
and sometimes to hear the lovely sound 
of lighter, silvery chimes. *##* We're 
for it, and we thought we ought to say 
so, after raising that question. #** If 
we said the word “silvics” to you sud- 
denly, would you know what it means? 
+ Anyhow there is a division of 
them in the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and trees are indicated. 
No, the crocuses up the street 
haven’t arrived yet. So there’s no 
use telling us it is spring. ##* Though 
one day we did think we'd sniffed a 
bit of it. ##* A kind reader sends us 
a story which she unflatteringly applies 
to the exchanges of civilities between 
the parties in Congress. #** Two 
small boys were quarreling in a school 
yard. Or, rather, one was talking— 
hard and loud—while the other lis- 
tened. #%* Finally No. 1 paused for 
breath. #*%** “Are you through?” the 
other asked. #%** The first boy nodded. 
% “Then,” said the second, “all the 
things vou called me, vou is.” 
There is a tale of a famous bishop 
who went to Hobart College to preach, 
taking his son with him. Pre e 
bishop took the letters in the word 
Hobart as a guide for his sermon and, 
going strong, preached a pretty good- 
sized sermon on each letter. ##* Hu- 
mility, Obedience, etc. #%* As father 
and son left the chapel they heard one 
college boy ask another his opinion of 
the sermon. #** “Thank God,” was 
the reply, “he didn’t go to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.” #+#* 
We've suffered a disillusionment. #** 
A tried and trusted friend made out, 
and sent, her Federal and state income 
tax blanks and checks at the same time. 
*%% We don’t know whether she'll 
ever seem human again. #4 But let’s 
not talk about the income tax. 
The Toronto Globe tells about an old 
lady who boarded a bus with a request 
to the conductor that it should not start 
until she had climbed the stairs. #+¥* 
“Are you all right, ma’am?” he in- 
uired, when she had reached the top. 
“No,” was the reply. “Wait a 
minute. I’m coming down again.” 
*t+# Impatiently he waited, while the 
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could manage those stairs.” ##+* And 
now at long last “The Star Spangled 
Banner” is the national anthem, ++ 
Well, we still think it would have been 
nicer to put the official imprint on a 
song more of us contraltos could sing, 
%*%% Not to mention other points, #4 
There are nice spots in a world in 
which one can see the girls from 
Y. W. C. A. headquarters regularly 
relieving the unemployed apple-selling 
women at noon time. Speaking of 
apples, we’ve gone tangerine. 











Prominent 
Residential 
Hotel for Women 
Offers excellent 


accommodations 
at moderate rates 


Attractive 
Lounges... 














= Rooms with Running Water 
= Single ss 1.75, 2.00 
4] Double,2persons . . . - 2.25 
= Rooms with Private Bath 

q| Single . . . . 2-50, 3.00 


| Double 
=| 2persons 2-50, 3.00, 3.50 
No Higher Rates 


HOTEL MARTHA 
| WASHINGTON 
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Warburton House 
20th and Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia 
A hotel of distinction for women who 


require the Best at a moderate cost. 


Situated in the midst of the new theatre, 
shopping and museum center of Phila- 
delphia. 


MRS. FRANCES H. SAUSSER 


Managing Director 











MAJORS CEMENT. 


“Sticks te 
Its Job” 
OR repairing 
China, Glass- 
ware, Furniture, 
Meerschaun, 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
461 Pearl St., N. Y. 








Practical Course in Floral Designing 
Classes During July and August 
Philadelphia School of Floral Design 
Conducted by 
BAXTER & GREEN, Inc. 

119 S. 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for folder 











Sympathetic, cultured, motherly woman 
desires to be companion-nurse, social: 
secretary to appreciative individual inter: 
ested in -philanthropy or sociology. 
Quality references; Protestant. Address: 
Pleasant Courtesy, care The Woman's 
Journal. 








passengers grew restless. ##* The old 
P . lady descended and stepped off. #+* 
The Woman’s Journal will be “Thank you so much,” she said. “I’m 
glad to purchase any books you not traveling today; but I thought I 

might go for a ride if it’s fine tomor- 


order, sending them postpaid. row, and I wanted to make sure I 
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